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$1075 


With Gray & Davis 
electric starter and 
generator 


$950 


Completely equipped 
f. 0. b, Toledo 


Value up! Price down! 


HE infinite advant tages and manifest ecane 
omies of large, unrestric cted automobile pro- 
duction must be clear and evident even to 
those who have neither experience nor concep- 
tion of what gov eras, controls and limits a manu- 
facturing institution. ‘Ttis ac ertain and established 
fact that the largest automobile producer can 
readily get his manufacturi ing costs far below the 
“average” and thus undersell the “market.” 
Each year Overland value has increased— 
Each year Overland prices have decreased— 
Each year the Overland output has been ene 


large. /—and i itis the gre ater r production that makes 


feasible an increased ¢ alue at a reduced price. 

Our output for 1914 j is 50,000 cars, which is 
the world’s largest production on this ty pe of car. 

And every Overland value increase is just as 
visible, just as conspicuous and just as actual as 
the material reduction of our sellin ig price. While 
other manufacturers refer you to more comfort, 
more grace, sweeter running motors and other 
invisible and more or less imaginary incidentals, we 
give you in addition to more comfort, grace and beauty, 
increased value that is substantial and tangible, 

Look at the newest Overland. 

The wheelbase has been increased to 4 
inches. 

But the price is lower than ever. 


The motor is more powerful. Ithas been és 
creased to 35 horsepower. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

The tires are larger—33 x 4 in. Q. D. 

But the price és lower than ever. 

The equipment includes such costly additions 
as electric lights all around—head, side and tail 
even under the dash. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

The body is designed with full cowl dash and 
finished in Brewster green with lighter green strip- 
ing and trimmed in polished nickel and aluminum, 

But the price is lower than ever. 

Then there are Timken bearings; a $40 jew- 
eled Stewart Speedometer (set so that it can bo 
read from the driver’s seat) an electric horn, 
deeper upholstery, and an 18-inch steering wheel. 

But the price is lower than ever. 

And so we could go on, almost indefinitely, 
giving new additional features—new value ins 
creases—one after the other. 

You had better see this car before you buy, 
Any one of our dealers will be glad to give you 
full details and a thorough demonstration. 

There is lan Overland dealer right in your 
town. Look him up today. We advise prompt 
action for in seven days after our 1914 announce- 
ment we had immediate shipping orders for over 
5,000 cars. 


Handsome 1914 Catalogee om request. Please address Dept. 54 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


tail and dash lights 
Storage batiery 

35 Horsepower motor 
114-iach wheelbase 
Tichea bearings 
Splitdor£ magae-> 
Model R Schebier 
carburetor 
Three-quarter floating 
rear axle 

33 x4 Q. D. tires 
Cowl dash 
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Efficiency and Economy in Handling Corn 


Approved Methods of Cutting, Shocking and Husking---Advantages of Small Shocks in the Field---The Question of 
Rapidity in Curing---Plenty of Air Circulation in Cribs a Requisite---Educating “ Help” to Utilize 
Corn Harvesting Machinery--By G. E. Jobe of Greene County, Ohio 


R G. E. JOBE of Greene county, O, is first of 
M all a practical). farmer and cattle feeder. 

His experience extends over many years 
and has been marked with great success. His 
prominence in farming and live stock circles led 
to his appointment on the Ohio state board of 
agriculture a few years ago. His experience in 
feeding beef cattle last winter will interest cattle 
feeders in every part of the land.—(Editor. 

The farmer who owns a silo is the first to 
harvest corn. The corn cutting season lasts 
only about 10 days. If a good, big frost drops 
down on us once or twice, the season is some- 
times a short one. Labor, too, has its influ- 
ence upon the time to cut. For my part, I like 
to begin as early as there are a few acres ripe 
enough to put in small half shocks. The 
advantag:s in this method are that when the 
whole crop is too green a portion will be ready 
to work upon while the rest will be maturing, 
and also if the first half of the shock is well 
set up, and properly settled, the rest of the 
shock when cut will not be so bulky as it 
would be if it was all cut at one time. Then 
when it is tied with either twine or cornstalks, 
it will stand better. 

Some farmers take the view that when the 
corn has been half shocked it will not cure 
out well enough for the second cutting to be 
put around it. I have never had any trouble 
like that; in fact, I have seen more damage 
to the corn being shocked in too large a shock 
when it was not ready for such large quanti- 
ties at one time. The time gained by this 
method is of considerable importance. 

How Big Should Shocks Be? 

The size of shocks is another important 
thing. I like to make my shocks of about 
144 hills, or as we term it, 12 hills square. 
I see in different localities the shocks vary in 
100 hills to the shock, some 


size, some not 


almost twice that size. I prefer the large 
shock for some reasons and the smaller for 
others. The large shock has this advantage: 
When the field has to be seeded to wheat or 
other grain, there are not so many shocks 
to pass around, and not so many bare places 
left in the field. 

When husking time comes, and we assemble 
two shocks into one, we are liable to make 
the bare spot larger by the fodder extending 
over onto the sown crop. Corn put into 
smaller shocks will cure out much faster than 
the Targer ones, the husking period will be 
advanced as much as 10 days to two weeks 
earlier, and often we will be husking corn 
for cribbing a month after it has been cut. 
With us the earlier the better. 

The husking season is next. Here its where 
the farmer who husks his corn from the stalk 
may have an advantage over the one who has 
his corn in the shock. He-.may get to the 
cribbing season a little earlier, but not always. 
Corn will sometimes cure faster after it has 
been cut than where it remains upon the stalk, 
but when the fodder gets dry and the winds 
begin to blow hard enough to bring the hick- 
ory nuts to the ground in large quantities, 
then is a time to suspend operations for a 
while. We have a way of helping ourselves 
tide over such a period as this. 

When husking is at its best, I put all my 
time and energies to the husking. Often I 
may have 200 or 300 bushels upon the ground 
at a time. I then can get the teams up and 
put the corn into the crib. When the corn is 
still full of sap, I do not pile it up very much 
in a place. I begin at one end on a crib and 
pile it up about 2 or 3 feet deep, and by the 


time I get around this way again it is ready 
for another round. With my cribs built with 
open slats an abundance of air passes through 
and I never fear of the corn spoiling. How 
much better it is to have the corn in the crib 
by Thanksgiving day than to have to husk in 
the snow and cold a month later! 


Cutting the Corn 


I have tried most all the ways of cutting 
corn. So far as machinery is concerned, I am 
not convinced there is a much better way 
than the old hand cutter, more especially 
where there is a large crop to harvest. It is 
very hard to get the help to set up corn after 
the corn harvester; the machine breaks off 
a lot of ears, and these earsyare often thrown 
at the shock and lodge upon the ground, when 
they soon spoil. But for filling the silo I 
think the corn harvester is the best means. It 
puts the corn off in bundles, it is faster and 
easier handled, both in the loading as well 
as the unloading. 

What is true about machinery for harvest- 
ing is also true about machinery for husking. 
When both corn and fodder are just right, 
the corn shredder is a fast and good way to 
husk the crop. The greatest trouble to over- 
come is getting too much fodder together in 
a pile. It so easily molds and spoils. The 
husks left on the ears are not harmful where 
the corn is fed up soon, but I don’t want too 
much of it in a pile., It does not dry out as 
well as hand husked, and the expense is about 
equal either way you husk or cut the crop. 
For the farmer the current price is about 5 
cents a bushel and for the cutting about 10 
cents a shock. 














Up-to-Date Method of Harvesting Corn as Followed on a Virginia Farm 


The corn here shown was cut and bound with a harvester, and 
60 bushels of shelled corn per acre was produced. With three horses 
and four men 10 acres a day can easily be harvested. By cutting the 


stalks, the peas in the middles are given a better chance to produce 
a good crop. No wasteful practice, such as pulling fodder, is seen on this 
farm. Up-to-date machinery and rapid, economical work is the slogan. 
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American Agriculturist 


World Crops and. Future Prices 


NLESS Russia and Argentina n- 


a Hy clude the year with mu Mai 


( Gor yields than now seems possible, the 
world’s production of the five lead- 


ing grain staples for 1913 will be 1250 millions 
of bushels LESS than last year, or an ager 
gate decrease of neariy 1) This 

is not made up by potatoes, the world’s supply 


of which is only about the same as last year. 

These are the conclusions indicated by con- 
ditions on October 1, according to ORANGE 
JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
liminary report. 

In a word, the world’s production during 
1913 of wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley may 
be hardly equal to the normal crops of 
1910. The present prospect is for a world’s 
aggregate of these grains, amounting to 14,762 
millions of bushels, compared to 16,049 last 
year, 13,741 for the short crops of 1911, and 
14,852 millions of bushels in 1910, the 
year of fair normal average world-wide pro- 
duction. 

Therefore, it is only necessary to distribut¢ 
and market the supply gradually and evenly 
throughout the coming six to 10 months, so 
as to supply the demand without artificially 
reducing prices. In view of the increasea 
population, and the general resumption of 
industrial. prosperity throughout the world, 
the demand for these crops should be even 
better in the coming months than it was for 
the crops of 1910. Therefore, NATURAL con- 
ditions justify a continuance of the fair prices 
to producers which prevailed during Septem- 
ber, but if producers and dealers everywhere 
rush the supply to market, the demand will 
be exceeded temporarily and prices will be 
depressed artificially and unnecessarily. 


World’s Wheat Crop 











In millions of bushels (preliminary). 
N America .. 989 942 S5¢ 785 
S America .. 175 195 70 1 
Aus-Hung é 257 52 
France 300 335 5 
yermany ... 130 160 19 
i —_—— arr 200 168 192 
Roumania ,.. 8&8 89 91 
Spain .o.cose 115 110 148 
tussia ..... 700 604 447 
Other Europe 150 153 133 
Sritain ..... 58 59 66 
Africa ccccce 90 66 85 
ASIA .cccccee 533 549 525 
Australia ... 100 81 107 
Scattering .,.. 7 28 5 20 
The World ..3860 3760 575 


A careful survey of all available data and 
special information afford revelations of large 
importance concerning the world’s wheat crop. 
In spite of the bonanza yields in the United 
States and Canada, North America appar- 
ently has only about 50 million bushels moré 
than last year! The world, as a whole, will 
have only about 100 millions more than last 
year, unless the production of Russia and 
South America proves much larger than is 
indicated preliminarily. The crop reporting 
system is quite inadequate in those countries, 
and poor enough in other countries, though 
the Indian and Australasian crop can be fore- 
casted with some accuracy. 

Russia certainly has much more wheat than 
last year, but almost unprecedented wet in 
central Europe reduces the yield there, while 
good weather in the south increased it com- 
pared to last year. Asia, mostly India, appar- 

ye 


What wll be the crops 
of the world—How will 
they affect prices to 
American farmers 


World’s Promise of Crops 


Preliminary Report of American Agriculturist’s 
Special Inquiry 

IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 

1913 1912 1911 1910 
Wheat .. . 3860 3760 3541 3575 
Com .... 3551 4345 3461 4032 
Oats .... 4182 4585 3786 4182 
Rye ....1774 1901 1578 1673 
Barley ... 1425 1458 1375 1390 


14,762 16,049 13,741 14,852 
ently will have a fair crop. In the absence 
of more specifical information, South America 
is credited with about the same yield as two 
years ago. 

The tentative preliminary indication, there- 
fore, is for a world wheat crop of 3860 mil- 
lion bushels, compared to 3760 last year, or 
3% more than the 1912 crop, and 7 or 8% 
larger than either of the two previous crops. 





World’s Corn Crop 





Millions of bushels (preliminary). 

) 1 1911 1910 
Us eee e 2300 312 2568 2886 
Canad eeoe 16 16 1s 1s 
No erica ....2316 3141 2586 2904 
Mex } nesdeae nw: ae 170 130 191 
S \ erica ....4- S00 300 33 183 
Aus Hungary 250 230 182 240 
Italy 5 ial cation OF Gila 100 99 94 102 
R inia 110 105 111 104 
Ri 4 90 RO R2 72 
Othe Europe « 125 120 148 128 
Af errr y ty 110 100 88 $1 
T! Ww a .39551 4345 3461 4032 


An extraordinary condition prevails. The 
North American crop is less than last year 
by fully 825 million bushels. Even if South 
America should make as much corn as her 
unprecedented crop of last year, the most 
liberal allowance for other countries does not 
modify the situation. Should there be any 
such failure of Argentine corn as occurred 
two years ago, the world’s aggregate supply 
of corn produced in 1913 may be nearly 1000 
million bushels less than last year 

Assuming a full production in South 
America the preliminary indication of 
American Agriculturist’s reports as of October 
1 is for a world’s corn crop of 3550 million 
bushels ympared to 4345 last year, or a 
DECREASE of 22 


The World’s Oat Crop 





I rf s (preliminary). 
1910 
i 1460 1509 
ica 60 40 
rungary 210 208 
eveeew 90 291 
525 544 
000 966 
BE ) 00 Sol 
175 191 
99 29 
As 5 80 
A 25 29 
i \ t 2 {585 786 4182 


The world’s supply of oats is evidently some 
100 million bushels below last year’s qutturn, 


or a decrease of 10%. The supply will evi- 


] 


dently be about the same as that from the 
Three-quarters of the deficiency 


} 


1/10 crop. 
occurs in North America. There is some reduc- 
tion in central Europe, but Russia evidently 
has a prodigious crop. Its supply is really 
the unknown quantity, which may reduce the 
apparent shortage. 
Breadstuffs Versus Maize 

It is also extremely important te observe 
that the world’s production of the four bread- 
stuffs—wheat, oats, rye and barley—is 500 
million bushels LESS this year than last. This 
in addition to the decrease of 22% in the corn 
crop. The breadstuff supply is some 70 mil- 
lion bushels less than two years ago, but 4% 
larger than three years ago. Fundamental 
natural conditions warrant good prices. 


The Future of Grain Prices in America 

A careful analysis prepared by the Orange 
Judd service bureau shows that the price of 
grain in the United States and Canada is more 
closely affected by the supply and other con- 
ditions in the United States and Canada than 
by the world’s supply or Liverpool prices. 

All this means that our southern farmers 
who have not raised enough grain to supply 
their own needs, will have to pay a good 
price for boughten grain. There should be 
a large increase in the area sown this month 
in the South to winter oats and other grains. 
The area devoted to corn and small grains in 
the South next year should be greatly 
increased. 

A study of our tables would seem to afford 
no justification for any lower wheat prices 
than now prevail, provided crop is not unduly 
rushed to market. 

As to oats, the shortage is so serious com- 
pared with last year, both the North Ameri- 
can and the world’s, and the supply is so free 
from a burdensome surplus, as to indicate a 
possibility of prices during the next six 
months crawling up to the 45 to 58 cents that 
prevailed following the short crop of 1911. 
On the other hand, oats will be affected by 
the way in which wheat and corn are mar- 
keted, and an abnormal glut may be reflected 
in abnormally low prices. 

The same indications as to the course of 
prices are indicated by our analysis of the 
corn situation at home and abroad 

The shortage in corn and oats in North 
America and foreign countries is not fully 
compensated for by the largest crop of wheat 
ever produced on this continent and in the 
world as a whole. 

Prices will depend upon distribution. 

Marketing the World’s Surplus 

The tables (Page 246) show the countries 
that-export wheat and corn, also the countries 
that import these two grains. Observe what 
a small proportion of the world’s production 
is sold outside of the country of origin. Yet 
it is this relatively small surplus that “‘scares” 
and often controls market price 

Take it in the average year, only about 600 
million out of the say 3700 million bushels of 
wheat in the world’s average crop are shipped 
outside of the country of production. That 
is to say, that the world’s “‘surplus” of wheat 

[To Page 302.] 


The World’s Crops and the Course of Prices Compared for Four Years 


The quantities in first four lines of table are stated in round millions of bushels. 


Wheat Crops and Chicago Prices 





1912 1912 1911 1910 
UW B CFORS. .cccccs 785 742 641 635 
CAMBER ccccsccses 204 206 215 150 
OERGTE ge vcvccecce 2871 2818 684 2790 
The world ....... 3860 3760 3541 575 
CHICAGO QUOTATIONS, CONTRACT GRADE 
1912 1912 1911 
July .....-88@97 1.05@1.16 92@1.08 
Aug ....+.-84@88 95@1.11 96@1.15 
Sept .....-. 88a 94 90@ 97 1,00@1.12 1.1 17 
OCt scecoesee = 91@ 97 1.08@1.17 1.03@1.14 
a rr —- R5@ 92 1.07@1.12 1.01 1.09 
a 85@ 91 1.05@1 14@1.10 
Jan, following year 1.97@1.14 1.97@1.1 ; 12 
| a - 1.908@1.14 1.08@1.15 7a 7 
Mar ...+-+- -—- 1.94@1.09 1.,! 12 
eS ae — 1.95@1.08 1.08 ) ‘ 1.04 
— 1 l 5 





Corn Crops and Chicago Prices 





1913 1912 1911 191! 
U S erops oe 2300 3125 2568 28386 
Canad : a 16 16 18 18 
CONOR scccessesds Ree 1204 875 1128 
The World ee 3551 $345 23461 4032 

PI ES OF CONTRACT GRADE AT CHICAGO 

Tulyv 59@6? 69 @75 60@67 60 @ 66 
August .65@77 T73@83 63@65 59@67 
Septen z. 75@77 68 @79 65@69 51@60 
October ae .: em > 58@69 69@75 47@52 
No mber : - 50@59 69@T6 47@52 
December o« — 48@54 68@71 45@50 
Jan, following year — 47@49 63@70 45@48 
WOETORTY. cecciccs — 50@51 63@66 45@48 
March > — 50@57 67@74 45@48 
April : - 54@56 74@81 46@53 
May . —_ 54@58 T76@82 62@55 
June _ 59@63 72@76 53@59 


Prices are the lowest and highest quotations per bushel at Chicago each month, fractions omitted 


Oats Crops and Chicago Prices 





1913 191 1911 1910 
U S CFOps ccccoces 1060 1418 922 1136 
CavtRGn *: : sccce cee 400 323 
Othere ..ccccsces 2692 2673 
The World ....... 4152 4182 

CHICAGO QUOTATIONS, < 

SGI .ctvcaesbevoy 40@42 8 @ 47 9@44 
pT eee 40@44 39@4 13@39 
September ....... 41@44 13@46 51@34 
October j.cevecces — 15@47 30@33 
November ...-...: — 15 @48 31 @32 
December ....-.+-¢ — 16@47 31@32 
Jan, following year — 17@52 31@32 
PeRDPruary ¢s'c.ccece — 52@53 30@31 
MASOR: itch ccccctes as 51@55 29@30 
Ser st = 54@58 29@32 
Me 0+ Salas Ek obo a 50@58 32@3 
June pi ee _- 50@54 36@43 
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Give Young Animals Good Care in Winter 


Keep Young Stock Growing from the Very Start---If Stunted During the First Year These Setbacks Cannot be Readily 
Overcome---Induce Young Animals to Eat Grass and Grain Before Being Weaned---Always Provide the Best of 
Feeds---See That Young Stock Have Warm Quarters During Cold Weather---By Clarence A. Shamel 


HE profit in farm animals depends 
largely upon keeping them growing 
from the day they are born until 
disposed of. This is important with 
ll classes, but particularly necessary for the 
eat-producing animals—beef cattle, hogs 
and sheep. Neglect during the first six 
onths is exceedingly costly, In many cases 
it is absolutely impossible to make up for loss 
in weight and growth, and even if this is 
swell overcome by extra care and feed, the 
proposition is entirely too expensive to be 
olerated. 

The thing to do then is to give the young 





animal the proper start. Begin by feeding 
he mothers liberally, so that the progeny 
will be properly nourished and very strong 


and healthy at birth. Continue the feeding 

the mother while the young animals are 
suckling. Just as soon as they are old enough 
lace good nourishing feed where they can 
get at it at any time during the day. Nat- 
irally breeding animals and their young are 
allowed to run in pasture. Consequently, in 

very short time the young stock will be 
nibbling at the tender grass plants, In addi- 
tion to this, see that the ground grain, prefer- 
ably a mixture of oats and barley with pos- 
sibly the addition of a little corn, is placed 
efore them at least once a day. Before very 
will begin to eat this grain and 
growth will result. Hay, 


ong they 


best possible 


own farm. The grain farmer feels, to a cer- 
tain extent at any rate, that the production 
of his grain crops is his principal work and 
that if he gives the young animals as much 
time as he can spare from seeding, cultivating 
and harvesting, he is doing all that should 
naturally be excepted Of him. Unfortunately, 
the spring seeding usually comes at a time 
when the young animals are being born and 
there is a disposition to neglect the young 
stock. 

I have had to fight this right along, and in 
spite of my best efforts, the young farm ani- 
mals are frequently neglected, but this is 
not all. I have had a great deal of trouble 
in getting my farm help to properly care for 
young stock at weaning time, Probably with 
no class of farm animals is this more difficult 
to handle than with horses, The disposition 
of my farm help has been in the fall, when it 
is desirable to wean colts, to put them in a 
large, roomy place in the barn and take them 
away from their mothers completely at the 
very start. Of course, if they have been 
properly taught to eat it isn’t quite so bad, 
but even then the confinement, of young ani- 
mals used to complete freedom is bad. 

What results? Usually the colt receives 
a setback from which he cannot recover for 
several years and sometimes never, com- 
pletely. It is a great deal better whtre this 
is at all possible, as it usually is on the aver- 

















Grand Champion Shorthorn Cow at Nebraska State Fair 


[Cow and calf exhibited by Rees & Son of Nebraska.) 


specially alfalfa or clover, cut just before 
he bloom falls, or even a little earlier, will 
e eaten readily and will supply the needed 
bulk. 

| have had considerable experience with 
horses, cattle and hogs in just this respect 
on a large farm, where I have been raising 
high-grade Percheron horses, high-grade 
Shorthorn cattle and pure-bred Berkshire and 
large Yorkshire hogs. This matter of start- 
ing the young animals right and keeping 
them growing right along has been forced 
upon my attention. It is not always easy 
to get a hired man, or even a foreman, to 
realize the importance of this work., This*is 
especially true when farm animals are raised 
in connection with grain farming, just the 
State of affairs which has existed upon my 





age farm, to tie the colt alongside of her 
mother at weaning time. This will prevent 
suckling, but the colt being with her mother 
will not be restless, will eat right along, will 
be led out to water and given exercise and 
growth will not be checked in the slightest. 
Moreover, the colts will be completely halter 
broken, and when, a few years later, it 
becomes necessary to put them to work, the 
breaking process amounts to practically noth- 
ing. I have had this so completely demon- 
strated on my own farm that I feel very 
strongly on this subject. 
Provide Good Shelter 


Then, if the winter happens to be cold and 
the weather disagreeable, a neglect to pro- 
vide plenty of shelter and an abundance of 
good feed will also result in a setback which 





is difficult to overcome. A strong shed, open 
toward the south, any kind of a barn open 
toward the south, will give ‘sufficient shelter 
for colts, except possibly during a few of the 
very coldest days, when they should be put 
in an inclosed barn. Aside from these exceed- 
ingly cold days, the open shed is much better, 
as it permits exercise and plenty of good air 
is always present, Colts treated in this way 
as I have tried to treat them on my own farm 
are large enough and strong enough to do 
quite a litthe work when they are three years 
old, and are practically full grown horses 
when they are four years old. It pays in 
every, sense of the word to give these 
horses the best kind of care during the first 
two years. 

The same applies to beef cattle. Under 
present conditions in the United States, with 
land high in price, the only possible method 
of making profit from beef animals is to keep 
the calves fat from the very start and mar- 
ket them when from 12 to 16 months old. 
This cannot be accomplished without first- 
class care and first-class feed. Moreover, it 
cannot be accomplished unless’ well-bred 
stock is kept. 

Now to have good feeds it is not neces- 
sary to buy expensive, prepared feeds 
for young animals. The feeds ordinarily 
grown on the farm will answer very well. 
It is recognized pretty generally that oats 
are probably better than any other 
grain feed for young stock. Then comes 
barley, followed by corn. Where cowpeas 
and soy beans can be grown successfully, 
make splendid additions to the grain 
ration for young animals. While ordinarily 
I don’t belieye that the grinding of grain is 
necessary, when it comes to young stock, I 
believe it will always pay to grind oats and 
barley and corn, In my own practice, I mix 
these grains together and run them through 
a feed grinder, Some of my friends prefer 
to grind them separately, and I am not sure 
but that this is the best practice. 


these 


Alfalfa Hay and Sheaf Oats 

When it comes to forage crops there is 
nothing better than the third cutting of 
alfalfa hay. Clover hay is excellent, provided 
it is cured properly so that it is not musty, 
Unfortunately I have not been able to raise 
alfalfa as I would like, but clover hay has 
always been a standby. 

Then there is another feed which I prize 
very highly and that is sheaf oats, Ordinarily, 
I seed 40, 50 or sometimes 80 acres late, then 
cut this when it is decidedly on the green 
order, The weather at that time is usually 
quite dry. The sheaf oats cure in the shock, 
and not only is the grain in good shape for 
digestion, but the straw itself is just as good 
in many cases as much of the hay that is 
then available. Good sheaf oats is one of the 
best feeds I have ever used. Oh, yes, I know 
some of you will say it is wasteful, is a shift- 
less way of feeding, etc, but I have just as 
good a right to my opinion as any one, par- 
ticularly when this opinion is based upon 
experience. Of course, the straw will not all 
be eaten, but much of it will and the 
remainder is good for bedding. Possibly in 
some sections of the country land is too valu- 
able to be devoted to raising bundle feed, ‘but 
where I am located land is still comparatively 
cheap, produces small grains in abundance 
and I will probably continue to raise bundle 
feed for a good many years. 

Then I find that particularly for pigs and 
calves, a series of small fields devoted to the 
growing of a mixture of barley, field peas and 
rape makes a splendid early spring pasture, 
About three or probably four fields will be 
sufficient. I seed the first one as carly as I 
ean get on the land, which is prepared the 
fall before. Two weeks later I seed the sec- 
ond field, four weeks later the third and so on. 




















Farm Prices in States and Canada 


According to the official reports of 
the American and Canadian depart- 
ments of agriculture, the average 
farm prices on December 1, 1912, in 
each country were as below stated. 
The minus sign indicates how much 


lower were prices in Canada than the 
average for the whole United States. 
The average return for this country 
is approximately the price received 
for their produce at that time by 
farmers in our northern tier of states 
adjacent to the Canad:an line. 
FARM PRICES DECEMBER 1, 1912 





Us Canada 

Fall wheat ..:.. $0.81 $0.84 )3 
Spring wheat... 0.70 0.60 —.10 
All wheat ...... 0.76 0.62 —.14 
Oats SeeCice'ss 0.32 0.32 Tt 
BRIO codececccs 0.51 6.46 —.95 
Rye rr 0.66 0.73 Q7 
0 ee — 1.26 — 
Buckwheat ..... 0.66 0.62 —.4 
Mixed grains ... — 0.59 - 
Flax i Sanne $1.15 6.91 —,24 
ee —_ 220 

Corn ag evecuws 0.49 0.62 13 
Potatoes ....... 0.51 0.39 —.12 
Co _ — 
Hay and clover’ 11.7 —.72 








World Crops and Future Prices 

[From Page 300.) 

averages only about 15% of 
duction in a normal way, 

In the case of corn, only about 2%) 
out of the say 3850 million bushels 
in the world’s average crop 
shipped outside the country of 
duction. That is to say, th 
“surplus” of corn is only about 67% o 
the world’s usual production, 

This table shows the quantity of 
wheat exported from each country that 
produces a surplus. It also shows 
where these exports went to, by giv- 
ing the imports of wheat into each 
country. 


the pro- 








These statistics are more exact 
than any crop. estimate 
compiled from the ollicial ret 





of actual movement out of 


COMMERCIAL 


into each country. Under “minimum,” 
the figures show the smallest quantity 
in any year between 1897-11; under 
“maximum,” the largest quantity. This 
reveals how the movement may vary 
in and out of the fferent countries 
from year to year. 

The actual movement 











for the cal- 






















endar year 1911 is given, as it covered 
a period of quite normai conditions in 
the production and international trade 
of wheat and corn 
corn 
[In millions of busketa] 
——Exports—— — Importa 
1 Mox ‘il Min Max a 
Arge s 5 i195 5 ; a ‘2 322 me 
Aus-Liw ) 4 h Aus-l 3 83 3 
Beig.um > S$ 3 Be m 1 5 35 
Seo Africa 2 7 4 Cc. ia 7 16 16 
$ulgaria ‘ 1é ia Cub 2 3 3 
Netherl’ 5 3 6 Denmark 7 183 ll 
Roumais 23 55 53 Ejay pt 9 I 9 
Russia ig 53 53 Fraace 19 20 20 
Servia 2 T 5 Germany 2 @ 3 
U > R ST 54 Italy > 16 15 
Uruguay } t ) Mexico 4 s s 
Otiaar t 2 5 Netherlands 22 29 26 
—_ — Norway L 2 i 
Tota 133 Portug L 2 I 
Ruasia } 1 8 
Spain 4 % 6 
Sw#itzertand 3 4 4 
Brita 3 10? «#377 
Othe z > 2 
22 254 
WHEAT 
fa millicas ef buahela. ] 
— Exparta — - Imports ~ 
Mia Max ‘il Min Max “it 
> 138 84 fu ).1 27 5 
t5 5 55 1 67 a2 82 
GL 1 ) { > lw 
13 24 23 fri 5 3 
t 53 53 4 4 3 
; if il 4 ; 7? TT? 
> 5 ) ) ny ? St SL 
. 5 4 6 3 8 
Gusus mu (4 28 4543 
the is ) 533 #5 t 2 2 
Roumania a en L 4 + 
Russ 225 145 N ts 5¢ Tl 59 
Sart 5 : i 5 3 
"Ss 2 4 3 ? t 
Othee 7 7 ? 4 8 6 
— ee i 2 (7 16 
29 320 (G6id B iso 196 182 
0 3 it 9 
373 G72 613 
Worlkdi’s Barley Crop 
M 13 of bushels fpreliminary). 
1913 1912 191% 1916 
orica Bt 253 250 219 
: 420 452 to4 454 
130 169 145 133 
ype 400 42 453 421 
Sea z 169 155 74 162 
"T 83 1,458 76) «61,389 
A S z under 
120) x » bus is indi- 
1 j > Orauge J i minary 
rt hortage of so 3 i 





AGRICULTURE 


seem to promise that her supply will 
not exceed the 480,000, bushels re- 
ported by the international institute of 
agriculture, 
Worid’s Kye Crop 

Millions of bushels (preliminary). 

1913 1912 1911 1910 
38 36 37 


N America 39 

Europe .... 1700 1830 1523 1613 
NE ii n6 vee 3 33 20 24 
The World.. 1774 1901 1578 1673 


Nearly all data tend to confirm a 
heavy shortage in the preduction of 
rye throughout Europe and Russia. 
The world’s supply of rye may be 125 
million bushels less than last year, a 
decrease of 7%, but considerably more 
than the two crops previously. 

As rye is the bread food of Europe’s 
masses, these countries usually pro- 
ducing as much rye as wheat, the de- 
ficit in rye should benefit producers 








of ali grains. 
World’s Potato Crop 
Milliens of bushels (preliminary). 
1913 1912 1911 (1910 
N America 369 442 344 415 
Aus-Hung .. 650 630 620 702 
France 425 400 424 313 
Germany 1250 1250: 1263 1597 
Britain .... 250 225 281 237 
Other ...... 2600 2003 41818 2011 
Total ....4,944 4,950 4,750 5,275 
Potatoes being also a great food 


stanle, it is necessary to consider them 
in connection with the supply of ce- 
reals. It will be seen that the crop in 
North America is very short, and in 
other countries not likely to be more 
than the usual quantity. The indicated 
yield for the world is about the same 
this year as last, but 300,000,000 bush- 
els LESS than in the normal crop 
of 1910. 


Downward Draining doesn’t always 
work. Several of my neighbors tried 
it with good success and I followed 
their example, but in one case it has 
not worked at all, though I have tried 





twice The practice consists in dig- 
ing or boring through a substratum 
of har’pan and letting the surface 


water sink to a still lower stratum of 


gravel. he area that has defied me 
is too small to warrant a tile drain, 
for the outlet would have to be too 
far away. So I shall have to do the 


best I can with it as a damp meadow. 
[Daniei Dean, Tioga County, N Y. 
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The New Tobacco Tariff 


Schedule F in the new tariff law ig 
devoted to tebacco and manufactures 
thereof. The only change in this ig 
that scrap tobacco is reduced from 
55 to Joc p Ib. The first sentence in 
the second section of the old law 
reads : 

“The term wrapper tobacco as used 

“in this section means that quality 
of leaf tobacco which is suitable for 
cigar wrappers, and the term filler 
tobacco means all other tobacco.” 

The new schedule F is as follows: 


183. Wrapper tobacco, and when 
mixed or packed with more tham 15% of wrapper to- 
bacco, sad all leaf tobacco the preduet of two or 


more countries or dependencies when mixed or packad 
together. if unstemmed, $1.85 p Ib; M stemmed, $2.59 
Dp lb; filler tobacco not for in this 
section, if unstemmed, 35c p Ib; if stemmed. 50c p Ih, 

1s. The tem wrapper tobacco as used in this 
Section means that quality of leaf tobaeco which hag 
the requisite color, texture, and burn, and is of suf- 
ficieat size for cigar wrappers, and the term fijier 
tobacee means al} other leaf . Collectors of 
eustoms shall not permit entry to be made, except 
under regulations te be prescribed by the secret: :y of 
the treasury, of any leaf tebacco, unless the invoices 
ef the same shell specify im detail the character of 


such tobacco, whether wrapper or filler. ita origin and 
quality. In the examination for clasaificat any im- 
ported leaf tobacco, at least one bale. or package 


in every 10, amd at least ome im every invoice. sha!) he 
examined by the appraiser or person antlorive| by 
law to meke such exemination, and at least W@ hands 
shall be examined in each examined bale. box or 
package. 

185. All other tobeeco,. manufactured of urmanu- 
factured, not specially provided for im this section, 55c 
D lb; scrap tebseco, 35e p lb. 

186. Snuff and sneff flour, mepufactured of tobacco, 

dry or damp. amd pickled, scented or other- 
of all descriptions, 55c p 

Cigars, cigarettes, chereots of ali kinds. $4.50 
D Ib and 25% ad valorem, and paper cigars 
cigarettes, including wrappers, shall be subject | 
same duties as are hercin imposed upon cigars. 


Potatoes: A Money Crop, by George 
D, Leavens. ..The author tells how to 
grow, fertilize, spray and harvest po- 
tatoes at a profit. He discusses the 
potato in the rotation system, prep- 
aration of the seil, how to make the 
seed ready for planting, cultivation 
and fertilization. Interesting facts 
about cutting seed potatoes and plant- 
ing are also given. The latest and 





most up-to-date methods of growing 
this important crop are handled in 


detail and primarily from the farm- 
er’s standpoint. The booklet is a 
complete guide on p.tato growinz.~ 
It is a worthy contribution to our 
farm literature, and should be reod 
and studied hy every potato grower. 


Published Coe-Mortimer company, 


New York. 


by 








Short Apple Crop Accentuated 

Early October finds the apple har- 
vest in full swing i northern se 
tions. As growers get into the trees 
they find the crop fully as deficient 
as indicated in American Ag 1 rist 
during the past six weeks. While it 


is true that much of September and 
the first week of October brought 
climatic conditions favorable to the 
development of fruit on the trees, yet 
where such was actually conspicuous 


by its absence, no benefit was pos- 
sible. 

Individual reports received from 
orchards in the middle and central! 


west the past 10 days print to these 
feneral conditions. In ths older mid- 
dle and eastern states the short yield 
is also accentuated by orchardists’ 
reports. Following are individual re- 
turns from a number of orchardists 
west and east: 

Few varieties will reach 5) lbs to 
the bu, a legal weight established in 
come states. A Wis official has made 
a test and finds that Snow apples 
weigh 39% Ibs to the bu, Twenty 
Ounce 40, Wealthy 42, Jonathan 47%, 
Ben Davis 41% Ibs. 

High Prices in New York 


Only about 30% of a bumper crop 
of apples this year, but quality is 
good. Growers offered $250@3 p 
— will sell—[A. C. P., Oswego, 


Apple crop 1-3 as much as in 1912. 
Quality inferior. No sales reported. 
iW. H. F., Voorheesville, N Y. 

In the township of Marlboro the 
crop will be 20,000 bbis, or about 
80% of a full crop. Some growers 
have sold at $2 p bbl per run of or- 
chard. A few packed and selected 
apples disposed of at $3@3.25.—{G. 
C., Milton, N Y. 

Farmers will. sell at current pri 
$3 p bbl. Apple crop only half that 
s ee year.—[E. C. G., Yates County, 


In this township apple yield is 2u_} 
bbis, Growers are selling at $2@2.75 
p bbl.—[W. P., Rexford, N Y. | 

Buyers are offering $3@4 p bbi for 
apples, and the crop is only half that 
of last year. Growers disposed to 
hold crop.—[E. B. EF. Dauphin and 
Lancaster Counties, NY. : 

Most of the growers are selling their 
crop of apples at $2.75 p bbl, which 
is 25% of that of 1912, or about 1300 
bbls.—[A. M., School District No 15, 
bo ie at Gorham, N Y. 

e 60% of last year, some or- 
chards not bearing at all, Apples sold 














in .P ym the 4s about $2 p 
bbl: also to canning factories and 
evaporators.—[E. L : Palmyra, 
a # , 

Earls by summer 
drou yund Albion, 
N Y, a rrieans Co 
fruit r p bbi Bald- 
wins mt than other 
var 3S 

Prices here $323.59 op bbl § for 
standard sorts, some holding, some 
storing, Crop yield quarter of last year. 
{G. R. W., Walworth, N ¥, 

Apples here never more free from 


liing at $250@3 p bb but 
reening and 
R. 


blemish, s« 
ny growers piacing G 
Baldwin in storage.—|[{James 





Clarke, Ulster County, N Y. 

Most growers are selling around $3, 
quality of apples fair, yield only one- 
fourth that of last year.—[{N. B. K., 


Le Roy, N Y. 
The Buckeye Farmers’ Replies 


About 19,000 bbis of apples har- 
vested this year, or 30% of a crop, 








selling at $3@8.75 p bbl, according 
to quality.—[W. M., Ottawa County, 0. 

Apples all sold at $3@3.50 p bbl. 
Full crop—[E. E. C., Hilton, O. 

Ten per cent of a full crop of ap- 
ples harvested, or 3000 hbls trowers 
inclined to sell at preva z figures 
of $3.25 Dp bbL.—{F. B. ¥ Ros 
County, O, 

Only half as many apples ava 
this year as last, crop selling at : 
@3 p bbl to grower Quality mot as 
good as usualL—[J. C. O., Washington 
County, O, 

Eastern Local Conditions 

We had a full crop of summer ap- 
ples, but winter apples only é . 
{H. R., Moorestown, N J 

I estimate my own orchards only 
quarter crop, due to fros Sales now 
around $3—[A. lL R., Chambers- 
burg, Pa 

About half last year’s crop, quality 
poor except in sprayed orchards and 
selling at $2 p bbIl.—[C. A. C., Hone- 
dale, Pa 

A fair quality of apples harvested 
have sold at $3.50@4 p bbl Yield 
69 to 95% of a ful rop, according 
to variety.—[M. S.. Greenwood, Va 

More than half the crop is packed 


and growers will sell if they get their 
Current figures $4 p bbl for 


price, 


No 1. Yield 40% of 1912—[W. -W., 
Crossett, Va. : 

About half a crop of applies har- 
vested, and growers are selling at 
S@te p bu—[C. J. G. Muskegon 
County, Mich. 


Growers are inelined to sell their 
crop of apples, which is only ou - 
third as large as a year ago.—({Cor, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Most winter apples have been sold 
at $3@53.25 p bbl. Yield only about 
49% of that of a year ago.—[C. E. B., 
State of Mich. 

In this part of Lenawee Co the 
apple crop is scant 20% of a full one, 
growers willing to sell now, but prac- 
tically no offers for’ the smail total 
here —[D. W., Clinton, Mich. 

Half a crop of apples were har- 
vested this year. Current price $3.50 
p bblL—[H. A. A, Shelby, Ill. 


New England's Light Crop 


About 700 bbis is the limit in this 
town this year, or of a crop. 
Three dollars p bbl offered.—[{F. E. 
N., Fairfield, Me. 

About two-thirds usual size, but fine 
color and selling at $2.50@3 p bbl, 
one-third of a crop.—[E. B. B., Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

In half of this county we will har- 
vest only about 300 bbis of apples, or 
1-20 of a crop. Do not know of any 
sales.—[B. H., Grand Isle, Vt. 

Worst fruit season in my section in 
history, due to frost and drouth. 
. P.. Cambridge, Vt 

I estimate two-thirds of a full yield 
around Colrain, quality a little below 
the average, srowers selling at Pp 
bbl.—[{W. . K. Franklin County, 
Mass. 

Crop In my own and adjacent farm 
above normal in quality and quantity, 
but elsewhere poor. Price offered $3 
p bbl, growers inclined to hold.—[W. 
A. P., Southampton, Mass. 

Quality of the crop generally good, 
and selling at $3 p bbl. Harvest only 
% as large as 1912.—[C. FP. K., Essex 
County, Mass. 

Onty 25% of a crop of apples har- 
vested. Growers command $2.25@38 
p bbl.—fA. BR. S.. Pomfret Center, Ct. 

Acreage of apples is twice as large 
as ayear ago. Yield 75 to 90%. Price 
$2@2.25 p bbl to grower. Demand 
good.—[B. B., New Haven County, Ct. 

The Farmington crop 25% larger, 





than last year, quality best im yers, 
growers offered $4.50 p bbl, o1rchardists 
inclined to store, but local markets 
will be well supplied.—[{L. C. Root, 
Hartford County, Ct. 


Mistakes in Cherry Growing 

*C, K. SCOON, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y 

When I began planting sour cher- 
ries 26 years ago there were no com- 
mercial orchards in this locality. It 
was to be expected that those ho 
led in this, as in every new enterprise, 
would make many mistakes, and I 
heave fulfilled expectations. My mis- 
takes may keep others who are now 
setting large orchards of this fruit 
from learning im the expensive schoo! 
of experience. 

My first plantings were made 15 
feet apart both ways. No sooner had 
the trees attained good bearing a- 
pacity than th: lower limbs bezan 
dying and the ‘ops to go skyward. 
This made picking the fruit a new 
proposition. While the trees were 
small women did nearly all the pick- 
ing, and they were the best help we 
ever had: but with the advent of long- 
er ladders they soon gave up the busi- 
ness or went to younger orchards. 
Boys and girls ard Italians took their 
places, and a change was made from 
day wages to piece work. 

To prevent the trees from growing 
too tall I tried heading back, the same 





a@s with peaches and plums. This 
proved to be only multiplying mis- 
takes. Let me warn everyone against 
cutting back cherry trees. He will 
only spoil the top without improving 
the bearing capacity of the lower 
limbs. After seeing my oldest trees 
failing every year I cut out every 
other tree in diagonal rows, and was 


rewarded by seeing the remaining 
trees make new growth on the low- 
est branches, set byds and bear fruit 
again. Of course, they will never be 
what they would have been if they 
had had room to spread naturally. 
Thirty feet apart ts too far for sour 
cherries, but my trees at this distance 
are still a lot better than no trees. 
TI renewed-the top of a block of En- 
glish Morello trees that were fast dy- 
ing out by dehorning the entire trees. 
and the crop of fruit they gave last 





*Excerpits from address read be- 
fore the western New York horticul- 


tural b 
[To Page 308} 
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Canada’s Grain Crops 


Big Yields of Fine Quality Rushing to~ 
Market—Influence on Prices—Tariff 


to good conditions in the east, 
exit an extraordinarily favorable 
in the vast western country, 
re producing a bountiful harvest 
throughout Canada. The west has had 
] of rainfall, great length of sea- 
=D! perfect weather for threshing, 
the quality of grain is very high. 
Personal inspection by Chief B. W. 
Snow of the Orange Judd crop report- 
ing bureaus, covering practically all 
mportant centers of Manitoba, Sas- 
patchewan and Alberta, proves thatthe 








crop season of 1913 is the most sat- 
efactory ever experienced in western 
(anadca 

CANADA’S WHEAT (millions of bushels). 

1913 1912 1911 1910 

14 14 19 18 

60 59 60 41 

100 94 98 $1 

: 28 31 36 7 

er eeee 2 2 2 3 

nada 204 200 215 150 

S crop 785 742 641 635 

N America 989 942 856 785 
The total wheat crop of Canada 
will exceed 200 million bushels. The 


jyuality has never been equaled in that 


region, and probably has never been 
equaled by the whole crop of any 
ther wheat growing country. 

The Canadian government reports 
the wheat crop of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta as making a 
total of 188 millions of bushels. Our 


preliminary returns indicate that this 
is no exaggeration, and may be ex- 
ceeded. Such a crop would be an 
increase of 10% over last year. 

Chief Snow’s estimates of acreage 
are believed to be more reliable than 
ihe Canadian government’s. He shows 
that Manitoba had 3,141,000 acres in 
wheat this year, making an average 
yield of 19 bushe!s per acre; Saskatch- 
ewan 5,740,000 acres, average yield 18.6 
I per acre; Alberta 1,077,000, 
é 21.8 bushels. This makes 


isheis 


avera; nz 


a total acreage in the Canadian west 
of 9,958,000 acres averaging 19.1 bush- 
els of heat to the acre. 
The season for oats was not as fa- 
vorable for western Canada this year 
or heat, but the oats crop as a 
whole is the best,ever grown, because 


of the increase in acreage. Manitoba 
has 1,940,000 acres averaging 44 bush- 
€ ts to the acre, Saskatchewan 
2.638.000 at 40 bushels, Alberta 1,267,- 
000 at 36 bushels. The total area of 
eats was therefore 5,845,000 acres, 
ows an average yield of 40.4 
bushels per acre. The indicated crop 


Is of « 


which s 


is 236,000,000 bushels of superior 
qualit 

There is also some increase in the 
eastern Canada provinces. Canada 
¥ therefore have a total oats crop 
this ear aggregating 400 million 
bushels, compared to 360 last year, 
& 350 millions two years ago. 


CANADA’S OATS (millions of bushels). 





1913 1912 1911 1910 
v. Brunswick fr 5.5 6 6 
Quebec . 30 38 49 
Ontario soe Aw 92 83 129 
Manitoba .. 85 54 58 42 
Saskatch 106 105 98 61 
Albert or 3 57 24 
Other ye 12 12 10 12 
anad "A 400 361 50 323 
T Ss oD 1060 1418 922 1186 
rica 1460 1779 1272 1509 

Canada expected to have her wheat 

in the grain and in flour admitted to 


the United States duty frée, but at the 


last moment a “saving clause’’ was 
inserted in the tariff bill imposing 10 
cents duty on wheat and 45 cents a 
barrel on flour until parliament re- 
moves the Canadian tariff from these 
articles mported into that country 
from the states. This change may 
not go into effect for six months. 
Hence the following comparison: 
New old 
tariff tariff 
Wheat... 10¢p bushel 25¢ 
Flour . 45¢ p barrel 25%=$1.10 
Oats ‘ 6c p bushel 25¢c 
Barley . 15¢ p bushel 30e¢ 
Flaxseed.. 15¢ p bushel 25c 
Grain Being Rushed to Market 
The financial condition of most of 


the farmers in western Canada is such 
that they are hard pressed for money. 


All business is correspondingly dull 


and money tight. Consequently, all 
Erains are being rushed to market 
More rapidly than usual. Mr Snow’s 
bersonal inspection proves that the 


Tailroads have made unusually sys- 
tematic and successful efforts for the 
Prompt handling of early shipments. 


| Wheat and oats by the millions of 





, on the 


FIELD. AND ORCHARD 


bushels are arriving daily in Winni- 
peg. 

The Canadians are so eager to cash 
in their grains that 
not stand in the way. The result 
probably will be that the western 
Canada farmer will sell his wheat for 
10 cents a bushel less than the same 
grade commands on our side of the 
line, his oats for 6 cents less, his bar- 
ley or flaxseed 15 cents less, or just 
enough to cover the duty. To what 
extent the great pressure of Canadian 
wheat upon the markets of the Unit- 
ed States and of the world will fur- 
ther depress prices remains to be 
seen. 


Cabbage Crop Short, Prices High 

The cabbage crop in the commer- 
cial districts in the United States, as 
reported in American Agriculturist 
from time to time during the grow- 
ing season, has been greatly affected 
by drouth. The output this year of 
winter cabbage is small. The acre- 
age set out last spring was smaller 
than usual and the start of the crop 
late. Dry weather which prevailed 
for a long period during the summer 
held down the growth, so that this 
fall when farmers went to harvest 
their crop they found relatively few 
heads of cabbage sufficiently. devel- 
oped to be of marketable size and 
form, Many fields failed to produce 
any matured cabbage. This year the 
farmer will travel a long way to se¢ 
a field of cabbage for harvest such as 
is pictured on the first cover page of 
the “Old Reliable’ this week. 

The result of this shortage is re- 
flected in the current high market. 
Wholesale dealers at New York city 
are offering for white winter cab- 
bage as high as $25 per ton, whife red 
easily commands $30. When sold in 
barrel lots, white cabbage is quoted 
at $1.50 per barrel, red $2. About 
the same figures rule at Chicago and 
other large distributing centers. The 
kraut factories, of course, do not pay 
as much as the large wholesale mar- 
kets, yet they have been forced to pay 
a higher figure than usual. 








Mistakes in Cherry Growing 
[From Page 302.] 
summer was the wonder of those who 
saw it. 

Emboldened by ,this I took a block 
of old Montmorency, and instead of 
cutting out every other tree cut the 
limbs back to within 12 or 14 inches 
of the stump, leaving one limb in the 
center to keep the tree alive. Much 
to my surprise, they are all making 
a new growth, giving promise of a 
fine new top when the remaining 
limb is also cut back. The recupera- 


tive power of a sour cherry tree is 
greater than anyone would believe 
befére he has tried. 

The object in shaping trees is to 


give them spreading tops, as near to 
the ground as possible. To do this 
the trees should not be planted closer 
than 18 feet. My latest plantings are 
10 by 18 feet, intending to remove év- 
ery other, tree in the 10-foot row as 
soon as they begin to’ crowd. Before 
that time they will bear enough fruit 
to more than pay the cost of the 
trees. 
Best Stocks for Cherries 

. For years there has been a stand- 
ing dispute as to the best stock for 
cherries, the nurserymen growing the 
Mahaleb and orchardists demanding 
the Mazzard as being a much longer 
lived and more profitable tree. I was 
thoroughly instructed in this belief 
when I began, and went to consider- 
able trouble and expense to secure 
trees on the Mazzard stock. But 15 
years ago I decided to make a test 
for my own satisfaction, and planted 
a block of 13 rows, 20 trees to the 
row, six rows on Mahaleb and seven 
rows on Mazzard, and have treated 
both kinds exactly alike ever since. 
When’ they first began to bear the 
Mahaleb trees bore far too heavily 
and the fruit was much smaller than 
Mazzard. In a few years the 
trees showed signs of weakness; 10 
died and several others were saved 
only by severe pruning, while only 
one tree is missing today from the 
Mazzards. TI added my condemnation 
of the Mahaleb trees and the nursery- 
men who sold them. 

Five years ago I began an annual 
fertilizing of my orchards with heavy 
applications of stable manure, when, 
to my surprise, the Mahaleb trees re- 
sponded much more freely than the 
others, making a longer wood growth, 
foliage resisting blight, and holding 
on much better and having decidedly 
heavier crops of fruit. 


these duties will : 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Fight depreciation with good paint. Depreciation 


is the certain follower of neglect. 


You know 


what sun and storm, unchecked, will do to your 


buildings. 
merit for all outside work. 


Fight them with the paint of proven 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Paints, Prepared) 
Every ingredient is the best for its purpose. We mine our own lead and zinc; we 


make our own linseed oil. 


with uniform precision. 


Our perfect machi does the grinding and mixing 
S WP covers code te leon 


There is a specially made Sherwin-Williams product for every surface about your 
farm buildings, and your house. Whether it's to brighten up a chair or table or to ward 
off rust and decay from your machinery or tools, our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm,” tells you the right product and the right way to use it. We mail it free. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
679 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 














SEND FOR BOOK 
**The Soil and 
Intensive 





If you want an engine harrow that has re- 
peated 
are likely ever to give it, and one which does unsur- 
passedly good work inevery respect, then the 


Cutaway dealer in your town to show you a 
Cutaway (CLARK) harrow. If we have no dealer 

‘ there, write direct to us for catalog. Don’t accept a substitute. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 851 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONNECTICUT 


Maker of the original CLARK Disk hAarroews and plows 





withstood abuse far greater than what you 


Cutaway 


Double Action Engine Harrow ~ 
is the one for you to buy. Ask the 



















from 120 acres. 











tells al] about it. Send for free copy teday. 


Harvest a 160 acre crop 
This sim- 
ple, reliable machine does it. 
Cuts or shreds the stalk while busking 


eize for size, under equal conditions of operation, 
to do more and better work with less power than 
any other machine busker in existence and to be eas- 
fer and safer to feed and to operate. Our Husker Book 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 552 Fargo St., Batavia, Hl. 





























. 
Don’t Guess— Weigh It 
,. Grain and Stock are too high in price to be 
“guessed off.” Whether you are buying or 
selling you can’t lose if you weigh it on a 


“McDonald Pitless” Scale 


So accurate they are used for weighing 
U.S. Mails—accuracy guaranteed for 10 years. 

Never freeze—the Patented Bearings are 
protected from snow, ice and dirt—cannot 
freeze. Require no pit—are easy to erect. 

We can save you money. 

Write today for Circular and Handsome 
Wall Hanger in 5 colors—it’s FREE 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Dept. 114 MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


For Sale—Seed Com 


on ear, Mortgage Lifter, White Cap, Yellow 
Dent, ears weigh 14 to 2 lbs. Send 15 cts. for 
sample ear to pay postage, or write for prices. 


S. LAUER, BLANDON, PA. 


TREES for FALL PLANTING 


Direct from our Nurseries. Our immense stock of 

Peach, r, Plum, 7, etc., enables us to 
quote lowest prices. Write at once for Catalog and Prices. 
WAMOREAUX NURSERY CO., Schoharie, N. Y. 


























FOR 
YOUR 
LAND 
Quatity High Prices Low 


Write Today for Prices Delivered at Your Station 


ROCK CUT STONE COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 













Our catalog is our only agent; send 
for it and note the saving at growers’ 
prices. Hardy, healthy trees, sure to 
grow and bear abundantly. A quarter of 
®@ century of experience in tree values 
guarantees you the most profitable bearing qualities. High. 
est grade apple trees are our Fal! « } Don't fail to 
write for catalog now. Kh 
Wholesale Nurseries, 99 












Running Water 


in House and Barn at even sz, 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
A) 


mer at Small Cost a 
” 7S 
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Engines and Dairy Profits 
The kind of power that brings in profits to the man who keeps cows is the 


kind that's steady, strong and always working. 
power plant in all his work from husking corm to separating cream. 


The Olds and Falk Engines 
are built to give just this service—to do a hundred jobs and do them well. 
The Olds burns gasoline—the Falk burns kerosene. 
erful engines. Working with the other Rumely 
ki bona 


Rumely makes a complete list of farm-power machinery —saw rigs, 
fine of corn huskers, hullers, 
cream separators, shellers and 
tractors, including 
Pull, GasPull, TigerPull end | Grinds 
See your dealer 
about these Rumely farm- 
A simple, sanitary, butter-making wer combinations and write 

ie data-books on amy mach- 
ine or combination you are 





Watts Corn Shelier 
A ome. durable sheller of large 
ity. Made in 4 sizes. Capac- 
ity 75-400 bushels an hour. 


The Home Creamery 


Toehold. 








interested in. 





RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


La Porte, Ind. 





NORTHERN DAIRY INTERESTS 


He must be. able to use his 


Both aremteliable, pow- 
machines, they are profit- 


pump jacks, etc. and a full 





Rumely Feed Mill 
An all-steel, burr type feed mill. 
ear com ofr grain. 
Built for wear and large capacity. 

Rumely Cream Separator 


the Oil- 


separator. 
blades, and other money-making 
features. Made in threeaizes, of from 
500 to 1000 Ibs. capacity per hour. 











Columbus, Ohio 





Cooked feed prevents hog cholera and other stock diseases. 


Costs no more to than raw. sheep, all 
= thei They need warm cooked food on 


cattle and poultry thrive on it. 
cold days, just as you do. 


Heesen Feed Cooker 


is the simplest, st 
beating f 


sed cooker in the w< 


tlo ° 
5 to ny wallons, fall leapaneity 
Besides lane feed, 


for heating water, 
scalding bogs, eto. 


Try One Ten Days Free 
Write at once for details of froe trial offer. A postal will bring 
full information. Investigate 


Heesen Bros, & Co., Box 106, T 
Cast [ron Tank Heaters, Hog Troughs, Stone Boat Noses, cic 


Write today. 





Hogs, cows, horses, 


easiest operating, quickest 
id, Amy one can run it. Burns 

! foundati on saanices —sets anywhere 

heary amiess steel jecket. Ali 


eafast, 


guaran 
Feed Cooker is invalaable 
Fup, rendering lard, making 2080, 
id in 5 years. Not one comr'aint. 


eesen 


It means money in your pocket. 





ION 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 


YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. 


STERILOID 





STOP LOSING CA VES 
first sign 
If your cows or 
Cows get with calf after only one treatment. W 

on and tells how to cure Abortion, and make your ave regular, healthy b 
with Steriloid. Also ~+—t letters from breeders who have used Sterilord ou 


used_at the 
healthy calf. 





calf, use Steriloid. 
the causes a 


We will refund money in_¢ 
to make good. FRI 


'E 81.00, Mailed Pestpaid, in pla 


MARTIN REMEDY GCOMPARY Deol. 8, 399-403 Columbus Ave, NEW YORK GITY. Reference—Colonial Bank 


ie Or it ee 


RECULAR BREEDERS BY 


TREATMENT: Hf Steriloid 
) the cow will go trer full time and haves 
ers do not come in sexson, or fail to get with 
It explains 





of abo 





every exee when STERILOID FAILS 
im wrapper, 












TRIAL FULLY SuamanTeED. | 
Easy running. Easily clesned- 
ene”, dairy ts large or small, 


Raw —— fe 


Good for all crops. Quickiy arailabie. 





F. €. CONLEY LIME CO., Dept. BG. Uties, N. Y. | 
Best Conditioner 
orm 





Death to Heaves 
p 
at REWTON'S wae yo 
‘stwiros 


REMEDY CG.,TOLEDS, Cute 
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i weting apy of car ad 










AY yas deurna 


ou will geta 
voryaubekouply it youde 





how Is + Tan, boreey — how a ‘doo : 
od rc" failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


lee it under our gmarante your money 


fefunded if it doesn’t make the horse 


goscound. Most eases cured by a ainglo 15- 
ginute application — occas ionally two re- 

tired. CGuras Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
Sidsbone, new end old cases alike. Not used 
@B splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send 
free. Read it before sou treat aay kind 
lameness in horses. 12 pages. 69 ‘i estre- 
tious, darably ‘pound in leatherette. 
rLEMING BEOS., Chemists, @Q 
@St Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I. 
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October Milk Outlook 


must do remarkably well 
for milk producers in order to offset 
the legacy of unfavorable conditions 
passed on to it during the last four or 
five months, Production is almost sure 
to be more costly than usual this 
month on the great majority of farms, 
in consequence of peculiar spring con- 
ditions, some drouth and recent frosts 
in many parts of the milk producing 
territory. Except in a few localities 
rain has fallen in insignificant quanti- 
ties: in some others it has come in 
deiuges, 

In southeastern New York heavy 
downpours have occurred during the 
last two or three weeks. In one in- 
stance a record of 2 inches fell in 45 
minutes, and during the two hours the 
storm lasted 4.8 inches fell. This sort 
of thing often does more damage than 
good, especially on sloping ground 
where the ground is bare, as in recently 
cut cornfields. These storms have 
heen very local, and have not done 
nearly as much good as would have 
iesulted from the same quantity of 
water in % inch to 1 inch showers 
over wider territory. 

In general, pastures are still short. 
Where they picked up a little during 
September they were almost imme- 
diately eaten clean by hungry cattle. 
The cold weather during the month 
also worked against grass growth. 
Where the drouth was most severe 
pastures have not recovered at ail, In 
those « sections hay is also short. 
Scarcely any recuperation can be 
looked for this fall in these cases, and 
the chances are that weeds will gain 
the mastery and be troublesome next 
year, As a rule, the valuable grasses 
have been largely killed out and little 
but inferior ones and weeds left. 

Under the conditions that have pre- 
vailed during the past year, and espe- 
cially the last six months, there is re- 
ported a considerable shrinkage in the 
size of herds. Reports come in from 
many sections of Pennsylvania and 
New York showing that dairymen are 
turning their attention to other lines 
of farm work and are either dropping 
the dairy end of their business alto- 
gether or greatly reducing the number 
of cattle kept. 

One of the principal reasons for this 
is that cows now cost considerably 
more for keep than even a year ago. 
Foth the prices of feed and of labor 


October 


have influenced cost and the prices 
paid for milk have not kept 
pace with cost of production. If 
these conditions continue, as seems 


probable, the city milk supply will be- 
come shorter each year and consumers 
will have to pay higher prices, but 
whether the producers will get any 
more is a problem whose solution re- 
mains with such organizations as the 
dairymen’s league. 


Otsego County Milk Situation 
B, T. LANE, NEW YORK 
September 15 was Bordens’ contract 
day, and dairymen anxiously awaited 
announced schedule prices. In this 





zone they are as follows for 100 
pounds: 
MILK PRICES IN OTSEGO COUNTY 
Dairy 
score Butter 
25% equip- fat Total 
ment test maxi- 
Flat 43% 3.8%0r mum 
Month price method better price 
October 1.70 160c 10c $1.90 
November 1.30 10 10 2.00 
Decenrber 1.80 10 10 2.00 
January 1.75 10 Lo 1.95 
February 1.65 10 18 1.85 
March 1.60 10 10 1.80 
The bonus of 7 cents a hundred 
pounds added to the regular price 


during the recent period of short sup- 
ply is not included in the contract, but 
managers encourage patrons to expect 
it, though time alone can prove the 
certainty. These prices look fairly 


liberal, but when we consider the scar- 
city of roughage, together with the 
enormous advance in grain. there ap- 


little to encourage farmers to 
excessive quantities of milk. 
prevalent among 


pears 
produce 
Restiessness is 


many creamery patrons. Milk shipping 
companies want more milk and some 
dairymen who really prefer to take 


their milk to creameries are now sell- 
ine whole milk because they find their 
present interests induce them to do so, 
Creameries are undersupplied also. 
One creameryman said to a dairyman: 
“We cannot get enough milk.” The 
latter replied :‘‘You will get less if you 
do not pay more.” This is doubtless 
true, for farmers are still selling cows 
to be sent to other parts of the coun- 
try. One of our creameries offers to 
pay Borden prices after October 1 if 
patrons will comply with standard 
regulations, 


Milk Contracts, Long or Short ? 


B, T. LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 


The investigation of the milk busi- 
ness with intent to establish rates on 
an equitable basis is not indifferently 
regarded in this section. Managers of 
county milk receiving stations can 
draw no definite conclusions and make 
no positive statements, Some of them 
believe that the six-months contract 
system will be abolished and, instead, 
contracts will be issued monthly with 
rates fixed by some established author- 
ity as successor of the New York milk 
exchange 

In some ways the long contract has 
been irksome to milk producers, espe- 
cially as it prevents farmers from sell- 
ing stock, or compels them to buy ex- 
tra stock when cows are scarce and 
high so they may fulfill their agree- 
ment to furnish daily a_ specified 
amount of milk. The advantage of the 
leng contract has been the removal of 
uncertainties incurred by dependence 
on market fluctuations. The _ short 
contract, unless faisely manipulated, 
would more closely foilow supply and 
demand, whether it would improve 
conditions or not. Many farmers re- 
fused to contract their milk for six 
months from October 1 at the prices 
offered by the larger milk companies. 
There is reason to wonder that the 


prices are not better, as feed of all 
kinds is higher than it was last yea- 
when nearly the same prices ruled. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


Milks Hard—H. L., West Virgira, 
has a cow that milks very hard in 
the front teats. This condition is due 
to a thickening of the muscle or valve 
in the end of the teat caused by in- 
jury or disease. About the only satis- 
factory treatment is to enlarge the 
opening by using an instrument called 
a teat slitter, that may be purchased 
of any surgical instrument dealer. Any 
instrument used in the teat should be 
absolutely clean or a serious case of 
garget may fellow. 


Diarrhea in 


Chronic Cows—T. T., 
no state given, asks for remedy for 
chronic diarrhea in a cow. <A case of 
this sort that is not benefited by 


changes in feed undoubtedly is caused 
by intestinal tuberculosis. 


Salting Sweet Corn—TI have followed 
this method for a number of years 
with good results: Boil corn on the 
cob for just 20 minutes after it com- 
mences to boil. Let it cool until you 
can cut it from the cob, not too close. 
To every eight parts of corn add one 
part fine salt, and mix thoroughly un- 
til every kernel is separate, Pack in 
a& stone jar, pressing it down solid, 
either with the hand or a wooden mal- 
let, More corn can be added from time 
to time by letting it cool before pack- 
ing. To freshen, take the amount dg- 
sired (keeping the jar level) and rinse 





in cold water, turning water off at 
once which shows that milky, salty 
brine from.the corn, Then cover the 


corn with boiling water, and set on 
the stove in a covered kettle, where it 
will keep hot but not boil. Change 
water once in 15 minutes until you 
have changed it five times; then add 
milk, butter and pepper, but no salt. 
{Mrs J. R, Wells, Windsor County, Vt. 





Seeking to Fix Milk Prices—So great 
has been the demand for an official 
settling price for milk in the N Y mar- 
ket that members of the Consolidated 


milk exchange are seeking means 
whereby this can be done. For some 
time they have been working on 


plan to amend their charter so busi- 
ness can be carried on without violat- 
ing the laws of either N Y or N J 


According to a statement made by 
W.R. F. Priebe, eggs to the value of 75 
million dollars are broken every year 
while in transit. He estimated the total 
value of eggs sold at one billion dollars. 
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Next Week 
Begins the 
Series of Articles 


already announced, on Financ- 
ing Live Stock, by Herbert 
Myrick. These articles show 
how to make more meat s6 as to 
insure lower prices to consumers 


and better profits to producers. 
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No Diseased Food Imported 


ders of American Agriculturist 

will remember that in this magazine, 
dated September 20, 1913, was printed 
1 warning the federal depart- 


a letter 
ment of agriculture against the pos- 
sible importation of diseased meat, 
live stock, potatoes and other food 


proc ts, and insect or fungous pests. 
According to the opinion of the chair- 
m: of the federal board of food and 


drug inspection, there is very little, if 
any hance for the importation into 
the ited States of diseased animals, 


meats, plants or other food products. 


Read what Chuirman C, L. Alsberg 
has to say to American Agriculturist 
readers: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter calling attention to the recent 


arr 1 of Argentine beef in New 
York, and to the fact that the bureau 
of animal industry has reported a se- 


rious outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
ease In the Argentine republic. 

reply I will state that the Ar- 
gentine government has a very satis- 


fact system of inspection where 
the beef is inspected both before and 
after slaughter to show its freedom 
fro: sease. Before any meat is al- 
lowed entry into this country it is re- 
quir¢ that there shall be presented 
a certificate signed by a duly author- 
ized veterinary surgeon of the country 
of production snowing that the meat 


by ante and post-mortem examination 
has been found to be free from dis- 
ease, and contains no substances which 
are urious to health. Furthermore, 
an examination is made of the meat 
by officials of the bureau of animal 
industr at the time of its arrival. 
These safeguards would seem to pre- 
elude the possibility of any diseased 
meat entering this country.” 





Prevention of Sheep Measles 


The sheep measle parasite has re- 


cent become common in the United 
States. It attacks the muscles. In 
heav nfestations it may cause the 
animal's death, Fortunately it has 
been proved to be the intermediate 
stage of a dog tapeworm, not of the 
arme tape worm of man, with which 
species it has generally been identi- 
fied the past. Sheep become in- 
fected as a result of swallowing the 
eges attered over the pasture in the 
excrement of dogs harboring tape- 
worms, Dogs in turn acquire the 


tapeworm after eating the 

of infested sheep. 
Preventive measures are, first, 

systematic treatment to keep dogs free 


carcasses 


from tapeworms, thus removing the 
source from which sheep become in- 
fected; second, the proper disposal of 


the carcasses of dead sheep and the 
complete prohibition of raw mutton 
as an article of food for dogs, thus 


preventing the possibility of the para- 
site reaching its canine host. The 


destruction of carcasses will also ree 
duce the chances of the transmission 
of the parasites to coyotes, which 


may also to some extent act as hosts, 
though animals are probably 
Much less important as carriers than 
the dogs which constantly accompany 
sheep on the 


these 


range. 
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Carburetor Adjustment Explained 


HOWARD GREENE 





Carburetor adjustment is a thing to 
let alone as long as it is not really 


needed, and even when it is needed it is 
hot often that blind ‘“‘monkeying” with 
things is going to do much good. But 
the carburetor, like the motor itself, 
is @ simple thing in principle. Regard- 
less of variations in design of differ- 


ences of shape, of number of parts, a 
Carburetor has just one main object— 


to mix a certain amount of air with a 


certain amount of gasoline. Regard- 
less of all apparent complications, 
there are two main adjustments. The 


®8£oline is one and the air the other. 
Bverything is buiit around these two 
things—the feeding of gasoline and 
the feeding of air. Now, when it 
comes down to actual carburetors, 
there are so many kinds that it would 

impossible to give directions for 
@djusting half of them. But anyone 
who sets the principle in his head and 
Will take the trouble to study his own 
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carburetor can soon see how it works 
and learn to adjust it properly. 


Mixing Air and Gasoline 

To begin with, the business of the 
carburetor is to mix the right amount 
of gasoline with the right amount of 
air. The air is. drawn in through a 
comparatively large opening—or two 
or more of them in many carburetors 
—and the air on its way to the engine 
passes the little spray nozzle through 
which the gasoline is fed. The spray 
nozzle sticks right into the air pas- 
sage, The air rushing by the nozzle 
draws out the gasoline and sprays it 
finely, the action being exactly like a 
perfume atomizer where you squeeze 
a rubber bulb and the perfume is 
drawn out of a little sppay nozzle and 
mixed with the air thrown out by the 
bulb. The spray nozzle feed is regu- 
lated ‘by a needle-valve which is ad- 
justables The main air inlet usually 
is wide open all the time and the ex- 
tra air inlet geneially has a spring 
va.ve, the tension of the spring being 
adjustable by means of a screw. Now 
suppose the engine is turning over 
quite slowly and so exerting only slight 
suction, Not much air will be drawn 
in and there will not be much gaso- 
line drawn out of the spray nozzle. 
There will not be suction enough to 
open the extra or auxiliary air valve 


against its spring, the main air inlet 
admitting all necessary air. 


{To Be Continued.] 





When Poultrymen Fail—The secre- 
tary of the Illinois farmers’ institute, 
H. A.@McKeene, calls attention to the 
fact that while there is great profit in 
raising poultry, failure of special poul- 
try farms is frequently reported. it 
seems that a lack of proper investiga- 
tion before going into the enterprise 
has been the usual of lack of 
success, Then, too bad lo- 
cations, lack of the necessary amount 
of capital, careless investment, im- 
proper choice of breeds and character 
of buildings had a great deal to do 
with the trouble. Some of the essen- 
tial features in the successful han- 
dling of a poultry farm are the devel- 


caus 


perhaps, 


i 


— 





opment of the young stock, proper 
feeding, proper marketing, the right | 
kind of labor, etc. Specialization in} 


poultry is just as profitable as special- | 


ization 
culture. 


to time on the 
to people not in 


and 
adapted to the 


Jersey Breeders’ 
the dairy 
ican Jersey cattle 
banquet on the 


2S in the hotel Blackstone. The board 
of directors of the club will also meet 
October 29. 


in Chicago on 


Mention A A When Yoa Write, 


in any other 

A careful 
penses and receipts must 
that a check can be made from time 
business. 
poultry in small lots is very adaptable 
the best of 
particularly to 
raising of farm fowls. 


show at Chicago the Amer- 


branch of agri- 
account of ex- 
be kept, so 


Moreover, 


health 
who are | 


women, 


a | 
Banquet—During 


: | Send today 
club will hold a for only . 
evening of October | PERMANENT (ih “"inency retunges °" 
$1 Package 
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“Licks the Bucket Clean" 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost. 





100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. 


Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 


At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
- . - ILLINOIS 


WAUKEGAN 
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This is the “‘Emancipator’’ and true to its name it 
will free the man of the barn from many of the dis- 
agreeable features of the work of cleaning and at 
the same time be his constant companion in keeping 
the barn in perfectly sanitary condition. There is a 
big family of Louden Litter Carriers. 


BOYS DO WORK OF MEN 


Louden Litter and Feed Carriers make it 
possible for a boy to do the work of a man. 
A lad of twelve or fourteen can clean the 
barn or feed the cattle, by the aid of a 
Louden carrier, in less time than it will take 
@ man to do the work. Carriers improve 
your farm and make it more attractive to 
the boys. A Bangor, Mich. farmer writes: 
**I am most sincere in saying I believe the more 
meral use of Louden Goods would be a_ strong 
actor in solving the problem of keeping the boys 











on the farm. 





Louden Barn 













greatly improve barn veutilating systems. 


corners where the cow can hurt herself. 





15 Broadway, 


or crevices to catch and hold dust or disease germs. 





manure. 
spreader. 





the way. 


power to lifg 40 times as much. 


Users write: ‘‘Don’t see how we ever got 
along before we had your Carriers. We would 
not know what to do without them now.’’ 


The Louden 
Carrier Way is 
the Cost Re- 
ducing, Profit 
Increasing 
Labor Saving 
Way. 


uipment Increases Profits 
Time and time again profits of dairies and farms have been 
increased by the installation of Louden’s Cow Stalls, Stanchions 
and Mangers. They are more sanitary, lasting and comfortable. 
They can be cleaned easier and they cost less than lumber. 


They 
Made without cracks 
No sharp 


The Louden Way for 47 years has led. Morc than 300 time, labor, and 
material saving articles are manufactured Haying Toc!s, Pullevs, Barn 
Door Hangers, Ventilators, Power Hoisis, etc. 
cle have been Standardized and they are interchangeable. 


Act Now— Winter is Coming town Sal's 2S tan righe. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


Makers of 300 Sines ond Lahey Hanes, We Sea 


The parts of every art- 





airfield, lowa 


CARRIERS 


are Good Enough for the United States Government; Good Enough for 
Good Enough for the Leading Practical Farmers; 
Good Enough for the Most Successful Dairymen: 


Surely Good Enough For You! 


Modeled according to plans and suggestions of men who have de- 
voted their lives to the study and perfection of barn equipment, 
and of materials proven to be the best and most lasting for each 
individual part, Louden Litter and Feed Carriers are marvels for 
Completeness, wearing qualities and labor-saving features, 


They Will Save Enough Time, Labor and Feed 
To Pay For Themselves in a Few Months 


Operated on steel track or cable, the 
Carriers are always read 
times, yet are up out o 
Litter Carriers save one handling of the 
They dump it right on your 
The lifting device gives you the 


for use at all 
The 





BARN PLAN SERVICE 
We maintain an archi- 
tectural department for 
the sole purpose of aiding 
farmers in planning their 
barns. All are experts 
and conversant with al! 
matters pertaining to 
barn building. The ser- 





vice is free. 








SEE YOUR DEALER OR MAIL THIS COUPON 






































Louden Feed. Carriers contain all the desirable 
features. They are made so that they maz be emp- 
tied from one or two ends, or from the side. e 
boxes are of selected we!! seaso wood, stron 
reinforced at all points where there is wear 
give lasting satisfaction. A New Jersey dairyman 
writes his feed carrier paid for itself in the eav- 
ing of labor and feed in less than three months, 























Louden Machinery Company, 15 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa. 
Send. me free of charge and without obligation whatever, books 
checked below. Fill in blank at left by a one 


Dairy Barn Equipment Ca’ . Will you build a barn?........... eccveges 
Feed and Litter Carriers Cata Please give size. ........+. Ro vcsee ft. 
Catalog 39 on Hay Took. Will you remodel old Darn?..... .......- 
Facts on Manure Values. Keep how many cows? ,.....0+++++es00+* 
| Hanging The Barn Door. Keep how many fenteGtl ceceseoeccscncssn 
© 
3 Name eeeervece . COREE CORREO ROR E Oe Lee eee Cee ee een eeee: eeFe 
. 


Post Offiew, ..cossceceess- 


R. R...+ oo scpneceseec MUMBoccee 


by yes or no, 


CORREO Oe CORREO EEE EEE HEE EEE UL SEE OES COR ORES 


SCRE EEE ETOH EER REET Hee POR ee eee 
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Railways in western New York have 
recently been urging shippers and re- 
ceivers to co-operate 
with them to avoid car 
shortages. They say 
there is no shortage as 
yet, but because of shortages in the 
west such may occur. Hence they 
advise shippers to order only for im- 
mediate needs, tc cancel orders when 
the need for cars ceases, to give no- 
tice when cars will not be needed on 
a previously specified date, but will 


Avoiding 
Car Shortage 


be on a later one, to load cars 
promptly to fu'l capacity, to unload 
when possible in shorter time than 
the free time limit, to notify the rail 


cars are loaded and 
unloaded, to give “disposition orders’ 
prior to arrival of cars, and so on. 
In all this there is nothing but com- 
Mon sense. By following such sug- 
gestions the chances of a car shortage 
can certainly be lessened, if not 
wholly eliminated. Pull with the rail- 
ways in this thing and prevent devel- 
opment of car shortage. 


way immediately 





The new income tax will af- 
fect a surprisingly large number 
of our subscribers 
New Law and They are i mostly 
Farm Accounts well to do, and 
many will pay a 


tax upon a good deal more than $3000 
income. Still more will have to make 
a “return” to the federal tax gath- 
erer, in order to prove their exemp- 
tion from the new tax. All this will 
oblige farmers who are doing much 
of any business to keep accounts, so 
they will know how little or how 
much income tax to pay. For while 
you may “assess yourself’ for this 
tax, any misrepresentation in your tax 
return, whether made by ignorance, 
carelessness or design, may subject 


> EDITORIAL 


you to heavy fine or imprisonment. 
Not even the biggest trusts can 
“monkey” with Uncle Sam! To com- 
pel farmers to keep accounts, and, 
therefore, to become more business- 
like, will be an unexpected outcome 
of the new tariff law. Verily, we are 
in a new era indeed! al 


Our Service Bureau 





The seriousness of adian com- 
petition, inder the lower _ tariff, 
shrinks the more deeply it is studied 








into. An elaborate investigation of 
that. whole subject is now being con- 
ducted by Orange Judd service bureau 
for the sole benefit of our sub- 
scribers. We nope to have the fre- 
sults worked out in time for our next 
issue. is to be that under 
free wool, prices in our domestic mar- 
kets both Amer n and foreign 
wools have suffers no relapse, but, 
if anything, ar firmer and higher 
than heretofore. Indeed, the fear of 
free wo was manipulated by specu- 
lators to ympel domestic wool grow- 
ers to part with their clip of 1913 at 
less than its actua market worth. 
As this weekly pointed out in July, 
quotations in foreign markets were 
higher for wools of the same grade 
than in this country 

The unt” before our American 
farmers today is to meet the new 


conditions that are to caused by 
the new tariff and by the marvelous 


econom ind social evolution under 


way throughout the world. Our farm- 
ers wil lave studied losely Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s special exclusive 
advance reports upon crops irkets 


and economics actually understand 
the situation at home and abroad bet- 
ter than dd 99% of the merchants, 
bankers and Orange 
Judd service bureau will continue its 
efforts to furnish advance informa- 
tion to our subscribers just at the 
very moment that it will be of the 
largest value and helpfulness. Do you 
fully .appreciate this unparalleled 
service, dear reader? How can we 
make it still more helpful to you? 


business men. 





Since our exclusive summary of 


world crop prospects was completed, 


cables have been 

Reliability of Our received stating 
Crop Reports that the official 
government esti- 

mate of Russia is for a wheat crop of 


690,000,000 bashels Our conclusion 
previously arrived at was 700,000,000, 
August 23 the International ‘nstitute 
of agriculture at Rome put out a 
report that Russia’s wheat crop bade 
fair to b nearly one-fourth larger 
than last year, and that it would ex- 
ceed 812,000,000! Evidently that out- 


fit in Rome is no more reliable in its 
forecasts than are some other “of- 
ficial’’ reports, The extraordinary 


correctness of our Orange Judd crop 
reports is thus shown again. Further 
eviden¢ thereof is afforded by the 
ttness with which we report the 
Canadian grain crop 


corre 





We are free to say 
together with its 


that this issue, 
important prede- 
cessors, furnishes 
farmers with d@d- 
vance information 
of unique value pertaining to 
markets, price conditions Do 
realize all that we are doing for you 
in these ‘respects, brother farmers? 
No other agricultural publication even 
attempts this invaluable service. 
Potatoes have been retailing at a 
bushel 'n many m@rkets. The 
world’s supply justifies 
The Course the maintenance of 
of Prices go0d prices to produ- 
cers of potatoes. The 
status of corn and wheat is such that 
every bushel of those grains ought to 
be worth a plump dollar on the farm 
where grown. To what extent mar- 
ket quotations will go up or down 
from this week’s price level depends 
upon the manner in which the crops 
are distributed and marketed. 


Exclusive Service 


crops, 
you 





dollar a 





The Brooklyn experiment in “farm 
to family” marketing has failed, at 
least from a finan- 
cial standpoint. Its 
sponsors claim, 
however that it 
that farm products can 
be sent from the farm to the con- 
sumer at a saving of 50%, because 
done-without the aid of middlemen. 
The reason it has fafled has nothing 
to do with either the farmer or the 
producer, but mainiy with the con- 
accustomed to ordering by telephone 
accustomed to ordering by telephone 


Direct Marketing 
Plan Fails 


has proved 


that they could not be induced to go 
to market. They found three deliv 
eries a week from the co-operative 
store inconvenient because they had 
to place their orders two days ahead. 
The telephone, the order~ boy and 
“free delivery” have so trained them 
to lazy methods that they would not 
adopt economical ones. From this 
experiment it seems that the Ameri- 
can city housewife won’t give up con- 
venience jin the interest of economy. 
Arguing still further, it seems a large 
number of our farmers might well 
turn their attention to parcel post as 
a@ means of reaching the consumer. 

Not all “grains,” as misprinted last 
week, but only aH WHEAT, its flour 





and by-products, 

The Tariff’s are admitted duty- 
“Saving Clause” free by the new 
tariff from  coun- 


tries that admit free American wheat 
and flour. Any nation that has a 
tariff on wheat or flour must pay a 
luty of 10 cents a bushel for wheat 
and 45 cents a barrel on wheat fl -ur, 
in order to get same into the United 
States. Likewise 10 cents a bushel is 
imposed upon potatoes. As parlia- 
ment won't unite to abolish Canada’s 
wheat, flour and potato duties until 
toward spring, those products from 
Canada must pay the reduced tariff 
meanwhile in order to get into the 
United States. All other grains are 
dutiable under the new tariff, as enu- 
merated in our last issue. 





Our farmers will be somewhat in- 


terested to see what the American 
bankers’ association says 
Bankers and does in its annual 


meeting at Boston next 
week—4500 strong. James 
J. Hill’s talk on agriculture ought to 
give these bankers something to think 
about. There has been a great tend- 
ency among bankers to tell farmers 
how to practice agriculture, but if one 
fact more than another has been 
demonstrated during the agitation of 
the past two years, it is that there is 


at Boston 


lots of room for improvement in the 
banking business. For one thing, 
farmers are going to have better 


methods of farm finance, even if they 
have to organize their own co-opera- 





tive banks to get it. 
“Why did this, our favorite farm 
weekly, turn itself inside out last 
week and devote 
The Unfortunate so much space to 
Bachelor home betterment, 
whereas you 
should stick to farming?” It seems 


that the friend who makes this criti- 
cism is a bachelor; if he would marry 
and have a family and home of his 
own, he will get the best answer to 
his question! The enthusiastic ap- 
proval of American Agriculturist’s 
Home Betterment number last week 
confirms our judgment that Ameri- 
can farm folk agree on this fact: That 
the home is the best part of the farm, 
and children the best crop on the 
farm. Hence our subscribers’ inter- 
est in all that benefits the rural fam- 
ily, the health, happiness and pros- 
perity of young or old on each farm 
and in every home. For the one great 
weekly agricultural magazine to is- 
sue a number so largely devoted to 
heme betterment as did this periodi- 
cal last week, marks a new era, 
which means so much in rural life. 





What Is Scientific Agriculture?—I 
think that many of our experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges are 
laying too much stress on the “scien- 
tific’ side of agriculture. They rarely 
now admit to their staffs men who 
have not some degree no matter what 
practical training these men may 
have. Nor do some of them accept 
statements made by practical men un- 
less these can be traced to be quoted 
from some book or bulletin. That 
sort of thing is all poppycock in my 
estimation. Which came first, I'd like 
to know, the scientist or the practical 
man, the bulletin or the farm press? 
And which helps mot to earn bread 
and butter for the farmer, the college 
degree without practice in the business 
of farming or the experience in farm- 
ing without the college degree? I 
don’t decry college training by any 
means, but when men in our agricul- 
tural institutions take the attitude in- 
dicated there’s something radically 
wrong with their think tanks.—[A. 
Overist, New York. 





Argument for Alfalfa—From a pro- 
tein viewpoint one ton of vetch or al- 
falfa hay is worth more than three 
tons of timothy and nearly the same 
amount of cheat.—[Dr Withycombe. 


“middlings in equal parts by weight. 
~. Thin slops of about the consist- 
ency of buttermilk consisting-+of such 
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From Pig to Shote 

From Delaware I get the following 
inquiry about feeding hogs: 

Am I right in thinking corn and tank- 
age a balanced ration for all classes or 
sizes of hogs? What is a good, plain 
farm feed for hogs when one has pienty 
of corn, bran, tankage and oats selling 
at market price, with and without pas. 
ture? Please give me a good feeding 
scale for all kinds of hogs.—(F. W., 
Gum, Jn 

This is in connection with what I 
said a few weeks ago about digestive 
tankage. I have stated on previous 
occasions that corn is not altogether 
a balanced feed for young pigs. I! 
have frequently reminded that mid- 
dlings or shorts or tankage, one or 
all, fed with corn, gradually improves 
the ration and yields better returns— 
in growth. Not only in my personal 
experience do I find this so, but I am 
backed also by experimental tests 
which show that tankage when fed 
one part to eight or 10 parts of corn 
gradually increases the efficiency of 
the ration for fattening hogs. 

Our correspondent speaks of bran 
and oats. Bran is all right for brood 
soWs, as are oats also, but for young q 
Pigs I prefer not to use either, un- # 
less the oats are ground, and it is 
only in exceptional years that oatg 























are cheap enough in comparison 
with other feeds to grind and feed to 
pigs. 

As for a general scheme for feed- 


ing rations, I suggest the following: 

For young pigs when weaned, and 
up to eight or 10 weeks of age: 
1. Skim milk with crushed corn and 








feeds as are available. 
Use corn meal, ground oats, mid- 
dlings, oil meal, cte, Ag the pigs grow 
older, gradually thicken the slop. 
When they are five or six months old 
the slop should be a thick mush. 

For pigs in dry lot: If milk is avail- 
able, give one part corn to three parts 
of skim milk; if not, then six parts 
corn, three parts middlings and one 
part tankage. 

For pigs three to six months of age, 
feed on the basis of 100 pounds of 
live weight. At three months: Three 
pounds of corn meal,*one pound of 
soy bean meal or two pounds of mid- 
dlings, five pounds of skim milk and 
seven. pounds of water. At four 
months: Four pounds of corn meal, 
U.S pound of soy bean meal, or one 
pound of middlings, five pounds of 
skim milk and six pounds of water. 
At five months: Five pounds of corn 
meal, 0.5 pound of soy bean meal or 
0.75 pound of middlings, five pounds 
of skim milk and three pounds of 
water. At six months: Four pounds 
of corn meal, 0.4 pound of soy bean 
meal or 0.5 pound of middlings, five 
pounds of skim milk and two pounds 
of water. 

Pigs on pasture: When pigs are al- 
lowed the run of the clover, cowpea 
or alfalfa pasture and weigh from 100 
to 150 pounds, rapid gains will follow 
if a mixture consisting of 10 parts 
corn, five parts middlings and one 
part tankage be fed. If corn is low 
in price, use 15 parts of corn to one 
part tankage or two parts oil meal. 

Fattening hogs in dry lot: At the 
beginning of the fattening period 
give six parts corn and three parts 
middlings, or one part tankage. When 
hogs have reached the weight of 19) 
to 200 pounds, give eight parts corn 
and one part tankage or other food ~§ 
of a protein nature.—[C. W. B. 

Farm Leaks—My farm is mostly 
bottom land, which is well laid out for 
handling the crops I grow principally 
—potatoes, oats, clover and corn, The 
barn and the well and the spraying 
tanks are in the center so hauling to @& 
and from any part of the field is re- | 
duced to its lowest terms. But what 
is not good is that the house is several “Ga 
hundred yards from this barn and@® =| 
good way up a steep hillside, The 
view is splendid, but this does not 
compensate for the hours daily lost 
going to and fro and in being obliged 
to haul small loads of crops up to 
store and down to ship, I surely lose 
several weeks annually because of ie 
shortsightedness of the former owner, 
Here is a point worth considering in | 
the, purchase of a farm—the convems— 
fent location of the bulldings.—[D-4 |] 
D—, Tioga County, N Y, g 


ground grain 
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STEEL \) 
come {oN 


When you buy roofing from us 
know before-hand just exactly what 
going to get. Your order will be fill 









m= are 
under 


Our Guarantee 


that every sheet must be perfect, full weight, 
brand new, or it doesn’t cost you a cent. 

This kind of roofing ie always cheapest in 
theend. We sell it to you for the same or less 
money than the ordinary competitive quality 
rovfing. We sell yon direct at exactly the 
same price your dealer would have to pay us 
and besides 


We Pay the Freight 


Our price lst shows exactly what your roof- 
ing would cost leid down at your railroad eta- 
tion. Send today for catalog and samples Free. 











The Obie Galvanizing & Manufacturing Company 
29 Ann St., Niles, Obie } 
ny You Should 


aOR igate the SANDOW 


Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 








Spree on hevesene (anal off). 
slonhol or 














ber. Lay factory 
jobbers easily. 
Brick sits et drews it on im- 
mediately machine starts. Only to 
saw to whic ripping table esa be 
added, Write for catalogue. 











bubrs grind 10 1080 to 

on on little capi renjece 

Letz itv avon 
Feed Mill 

wo 
10 Bows Pree Trial 


Crown Point, Ind. 
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Boils Quickly — Uses Littie Fuel 
Two features cookers ought to have, and 


. 
Farmers Favorite 
Feed Cookers and Agricultura! Boilers 
= de bhave. Burn any fuel—cook —— feed 
quickly. Will werk to your satisfaction 
or we refund money. Sead for Cataleg. 
Sizes range from 25-gal. to 100-gal, 


Lewis Mtg, Company, Box B, Cortland, W.Y. 














Ost! mapive Steel ooh 
0 m4 ip ince! Whole for full 
easier running, neeaee A, 
than any ot 
ighten your work, cave lego? 
t. save repair bills, 
rite for free trial offer. 
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Write us for 
prices on the 
two best 


EGC CARTONS Made es 
Keystone Egg Box & Sater! — 
a 10 Railroad, Pa. 


WEL ¥ DRILLING 


MACHINES 


sizes and I for drilling either deep or 
ensivee low iF in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted! 
on wheels or en sills. With engines or horse pow- 
em Strong. sample and durable. Any mechanic 
©an operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS,, + Ithaca, N. Y. 







































































lany styles and 
tains fence | you bave, 
SPRING FENCE CO. Box 1@ Winchester, Ind. 
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Sizing Up the Fur Situation 

Consider for 2 moment the cash 
value of fur-bearing animals, a nat- 
ural resource usually classed as a 
pest, or at best tolerated as an un- 
avoidable nuisance having a slight 
incidental eash value. Our com- 
mon fur-bearing wild animals, classed 


by the casual observer as “var- 
mints,”” “vermin and “hen roost 
robbers,” annually yield a cash return 


of millions of dollars to the profes- 
sional trapper and to the farmer boy, 
who is usually a successful amateur 
and is in the business both for sport 
and for revenue. 

For 20 years nearly all fur-bearing 
animals, with the possible exception 
of skunks, have declined in numbers. 
With this has come a corresponding 
increase in values. Raw mink skins 
Were quoted at 50 to 90 cents each no 
longer than 10 years ago; skunk, 50 
o 75 cents, and muskrat even as low 
as 10 cents for poor ones. In the last 
two or three years skunk skins have 
brought as high as $4 to $4.50 each to 
the country trapper and._mink even 
more. Considering the period from 
1892 to 1911, in comparison with the 
years from 1582 to 181, some com- 
mon raw furs show the following in- 


creases in value: Mink 300%, skunk 
150%, muskrat 230%, marten 580% 


red fox 100%. 

The decrease in the supply of fur- 
bearers is not entirely responsible for 
the advance in price. Many cheap 
furs have been popularized\and more 
people are wearing fur garments than 
ever before. Some common furs are 
also misnamed, making them more at- 
tractive to the casual buyer. Skunk. 
for instance, is never sold under its 
true name, and muskrat frequently 
masquerades as brook mink, 

Judgment and restraint should be 
used in the destruction of these ani- 
mals except, of course, in individual 
cases where the poultry yard is being 
attacked. Unless the case is urgent 
it is better business sense to destroy 
the animals when their fur is prime 
and get the value out of it than to 
kill them during the summer or any 
other time when the fur is valJueless. 

Always trap your fur-bearers when 
possible. The common,steel trap is 
cheap and effective, and the increased 
value of the pelts of one or two 
trapped skunks, for instance, over the 
value of animals killed with a shot- 
gun, will pay for a number of stee! 
traps. <Ascertain to the best of your 
ability at just what season the fur of 
different animals indigenous to the 
community is prime. Usually it is no 
better business judgment to capture 
a fur-bearing animal when its skin 
is not at its best thah to slaughter a 
beef animal before it is in proper con- 
dition. 

Don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing that the wild animals remaining 
in the old settled states are of infe- 
rior value. A prominent wholesale fur 


dealer recently said that the best 
and most generally satisfactory furs 
he purchases come from _ Illinois, 


Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and other old settled middle states, 

Price quotations should soon be 
@qut from the various fur concerns, At 
present each buyer is rather waiting 
for his competitor to make .the first 
offer, but by November 1, the opening 
quotations on fur should be 4vailable, 
giving some sort of reliable forecast 
on the price of raw furs for the cqm- 
ing winter. It is certain, however, 
that pelts wili not be cheap, meas- 
ured by any standard of several years 
ago. Whether they will be higher or 
lower in general than last year cannot 
be stated with authority at this 
writing, 

Some dealers are of the opinion 
that some classes of skins such as 
raccoon and mink will be a little low- 
er at the opening of the season than 
last year, because such high prices 
were paid a year ago that a consid- 
erable suvp'y is said to be held over. 
On the other hand, !t is hard to learn 
of any skunk skins avilab'e for the 
use of manufacturers, and there is no 
doubt that the demand for this pelt 
will be keen from the outset. 

Skunk is usual'y the first fur to he- 
come prime, an! is ome of the first to 
lose its luster, Late autumn and early 
winter, therefore, is the approved 
time for taking this animal. Many 
trappers, however, are successful in 
securing a large catch in February 
and early March. The skunk hiber- 
nates in its den during extremely cold 
weather, another reason why a trap- 
per should take adwantage of the fa- 
vored season of late 2utumn and early 
winter. 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING 



























Gone are the days of haphazard 
Farm methods. Now farms are run 
on definite schedule. Moments are 
golden, Each farm is a big manufac- 
turing plant. Its employees, its ma- 
chinery, the soil itself—ail are crowd- 
ed to fullest capacity. The saving of 
each moment counts in lowering 
production costs. 

The farmer, more than the city 
business man, needs an accurate and 
dependable watch. 

Your city man can better afford a 
make-shift. He is only a block away 


“South 





Where Accuracy 
Is a Big Factor! 


from the repair shop. And he lives 
an@ works where public clocks face 
him on every hand. So, when his 
watch goes wrong, he suffers only 
slycght inconvenience. 

Che tarmer, on the ott 
miles away from the watch coctor. 
Uniess he bought it from a reputable 
jeweler and had it then and there 
expertly regulated to his personal 
requiremenis—is watch is going to 
run fast or slow. For reguiation er 
repairs he must take it or send tf m 
—and wait! 


Bend” 


Watch 


‘r hand, is 





absolutely insures you against watch 
troubles. 
First, because of the way it's made. 
Second, because of the way it’s sold, 
We take six full months to build it. 
Then it must run 700 bours on trial 
and it is inspected 


we permitted the SOUTH BEND to 
be sold by mail. 

Por only a jeweler—and a very expert 
one at that—can properly regulate it to 


your person. So we have frcked 15.17 jew- 
elers in the large cities and the 





411 times in the mak- 
ing. Finally.it must 
keep perfect time in 
a refrigerator and 
then in an electric 
oven. Then,and then 
only, it is ready for 





Sold Only 


by Jewelers 

















you. Nocondition to 
which your habits and environments 
can subject it can more severely test 
its “staying” qualities. 

Having produced, in the SOUTH 
BEND, the Master Time-piece, our 
next responsibility is to deliver it as 
such to you. This we could not do if 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., 








lages of the United States to sell SOUT 
BEND Watches. 
Each of the 15,0835 
knows t! famous ice- 
proo:, a Theoret 
watch ym o 4. 
Each is an expert in 
watch reguic’ 
You ean rely wron 
wy SQUTH BEND 
Vatch sold te you by 
any SOUTH BEND de aler, We furnish 





‘ 


a uarantee of absolute anatisfach 
with every watch he seils. 





Look up your SOUTH BEND dceater. 
Have him show you different SOUTH 
BEND models. Meanwhile write us and 
ret our free hook, “I1LOW AND HERE 

O SELECT A GOOD WATCH 

IND. 


10 Alvin St., SOUTH BEND, 











CASH ws BAGS 


Turn your old begs into money. We buy them in any quantity 
sound or torn, et a liberal price and pay (har freigt. Write fe 

perticulars and state number you hw Reference. (-tiren 5 
Bank. N. ¥ 


IBOGLOis BAG WO., we Batak 















By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 





s high lifting, Hebten | 
draft, ‘don't rout reeds, Spok 
don't loosen — wheels don"t dry out or rot | 
Write for free book on Wagons a ecik. 


2 Eim Street, Quincy, th, | 


| oran 


| formati 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


le or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
y Kind « ot chem with hai « wr tux « 
We tan and tinish them right; mai 
them into coats (for men and wonnmn 
robes. rugs or gloves when orcered 
Your fur goods will cos! you |c ss than 
to buy them. and be worth more. Gur 
tMustrated eetaleg gives a lot of in 
m which every sto raiser 
should bave, but we never se.:d out ais 
veluabic book except upon request. 
Itteils bow to take off an! care for 
hides: how and when we pay thofroight Fe 
beth ways ; about our sale dycing pro 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 







Catt 














w stomer, especially on herso 
hid ealf skins; about the fur 
geo game trophics w xi 
dermy If you Want a co; ius 


your corre ct address 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Comwrprry, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 



























And Cover 
It Better!— square inch 


direct from the maker—at wh 
the guaranteed rooting. 











We are saving money in eee 
22,000 customers! a 

Write for FREE Book 
building peateriols. 
every é we sell 





don’t add one iota to any roofing’s 
quality —don’t cover one single 


Sunset Roofing 


—the honest New = Rostand made asphalt-felt roofing—the best 


quality routing obtainabiel 
ably $180 per per son 
1.75 ver roll 
then Pain 
108 Sqrare Feet in Each Roll—Nails ement witbout extra’ 
ee et oat. We guncemt ice every im inch of it ee weaehe tox if 
Cras OS not suprem: ly satiaged, 


by four of the etat wed. Gus rea eg 


=< 
BonisSteet  Filchbers, deen. ve 


Make Every Dollar Cove 
More Of Your Roof— 


Jobbers’ aud retailers’ 


profits 














of your roof! Buy 





and get 





a 6. 
“se, 


vg Pah fresh 
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AU7UMN ON THE FARM 


Busy days in orchards, busy days! 
Fruit harvest fills minds and hands. 
What about crops, yields, prices, trans- 
portation, storage? How do they com- 
sare with last year? What improvemei's 
are needed? Write me freely, fully, and 
straight to the point. American Agricul- 
turist for 7o years has fought farmers’ 
batiles and is as young and sturdy as 
ever. This is your page for farm news 
and gossip. Fill it with items that in- 
terest you and thus interest fellow farm- 
ers. Write mea letter or a postal today 
about actual conditions in your section, 
especially about farm affairs uppermost 
in your own or your neighbors’ minds 


Editor American Agriculturisi 


NEW YORK 
Albany ‘County Prosperous 


M. MERRITI 





[12] e 





Comparatively few orchards have 
any apples. Among those who. will 
market a fair crop, Chester Oliver ex- 
pects to pick 1000 barrels. It is re- 
ported that Mynard De Freest has re- 
fused $3.25 for his crop of extra fine 
fruit, Mr Furbeck will have several 
hundred barrels of fine Spys, but all 
orchards on low land have failed be- 
cause of frost at blooming time. James 
A. Houck put 100 barrels of Bartlett 
pears in cold storage in August, and 
marketed them last week for $4.50 and 
$5 a barrel. Viets Mead, who pur- 
chased the Ferguson fruit from last 
spring, has sold a large crop of El- 
berta peaches. Despite the dry sum- 
mer he is still sending to market bar- 
rels of muskmelons from five acres 
planted, those first on the market sell- 
ing for $5 a barrel. The evaporator 
and cider mill is being converted intoa 
cold storage plant. 

The summer's drouth is keenly felt 
by city people, and what little produce 
comes in the markets of all the nearby 
cities is quickly snapped up at top- 
notch prices. McIntcsh apples sell at 
$2 a.bushel, Kings $1.75, Wagner and 
F'ameuse $1.50. Drops of all kinds $1.25 
to $1.50 a barrel; potatoes $2.75 a bar- 
rel, $1 a bushel; eggs 36 cents, butter 
88 cents, spring lamb 15 tents for fore- 
quarter, IS cents for hind, chickens, 
dressed’ 25 cents, fowls 2) cents Fall 
pigs are scarce at $2.50 and 55 each at 
four weeks old. Fa m-fed beef cattle 
scarce, heifers bring around “U0 a 
head, fat old cows $45 and $50. With 
such prices farmers have nothing of 
which to complain; in fact, it is notice- 
obly they all wear a rather jubilant 
look. 


Hops ! lake Another Advance 

Sales of hops in N Y last week 
reached the 42c mark. This growth 
was 20 bales produced by A. P. Marsh 
Needless to say, they were of excellent 
quality. Forty cents has been a fre- 
quent quotation of late for state. 
About 1000 bales have been sold in 
Otsego Co, possibly three-quarters of 
the county's crop. Old hops are also 
coming’ in for attention and about 1l5e 
p lb has recently been paid for some 
old growths. 





Evidently the exceeding dry sum- 
mer ha: something to do with beer 
consum) tion. 3eer sales in the U 8S 


during Aug, 19135, were 7,277,000 bbls, 
an increase of 657,000 bbls over the 
same month last” year. 

Of California « hops, after three 
weeks of active buying, it was esti- 
mated the fourth week of September 
only about 20,000 of the 100,000 bales 
produced in Cal this year remained 
unsold, writes J. Y. Beaty. Buying 
was active in the Sacramento valley, 
in Mendocino Co, and in Sonoma Co, 
the highest price being realized in 
Sonoma, 27c p ib. After the high 
sale the market quieted down, with 
bids at 25@ Asis c, but with very few 
sales. ‘ 

Hop growers the past fortnight in 
Ore have advanced their prices on 
hops, and early in October as high as 
2ic p lb was paid.. About the 
the first sale made at this figure was 
the changing hands of hops owned by 
J. L. Loop of McMinnville, Ore. The 
markets all along the coast in Ore, 
Wash and Cal are in a strong position, 
and many sales in the Yakima section 
in Washington have been at even 
better than 26c pp. Ib. About 
the same price hasbeen offered in 
western Washington. In the Sacra- 
mento section of California, hops for 
eastern account have commanded 25c 
vhile Russian river hops have sold up 
to “He. R. N.. Magness. writing to 
American Agriculturist from Amity, 
Ore, states that the average yield in 
his vicinity will be 1600 Ibs to the acre, 
ngainst 1400 last year. The acreage 
was also increased about 12%. No old 
hops are on hand, and the harvest was 
sewcticatyy finished by the middle of 
Sept. ‘ 

J, H. Matthews, writing from Lon- 
don, states that the board of agricul- 
tvre will probably estimate the yield 
of hops in England at slightly over 
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IN THE EMPIRE STATE 
treme dry weather. Potatoes are algg | 
6 average crop. = 
quality of what there is being exce. & 

Fall rye is up and looking wey. | 
game season will 
open for hunting purposes. Partridgeg 


300,000 cwts, The quality of the growth 
this season promises to be exceeding- 
ly good, although estimates have had 
revised downward from those 
made early in the spring. 
nental crop has been grown under dif- 
ficulties and will 


vegetables were 


stein calves were the largest stock ad- 
exhibited every- 
thing that could be baked and canned, 
besides embroidery, 


are some woodcocks, 
on muck land is normal 


Ulster County Fair 


The floral parade’at the Ulster coun- 


aluminum and granite ware for cook- 
exhibited articles. 
. Sears had potatoes so large that 





tended the state fair at Syracuse, rg. 
singing and speeches. 
were some 40 floats in line, 


about over; weather good for drying. A The year 1913 has beegq 





mer years. This year : : 
rienced in Steuben by the farmers, 


was followed by a Severs 
middle of June 
heavy hailstorms in many places dig 
three hard frosts 


Farmers are picking apples as 


matured for the 
Benedict of Cragsmore. In the one seat : _ 
about one-fourth of a crop, and sell 
at $1 p bu, butter is 32c p Ib, eggs 2 


onsiderable discus- 5 
>p bbl, quinces $4.50. 


sion first prize was awarded to the one Potatoes will not 


Market openeg 
at 60c p bu at shipping stations. The 
acreage of winter grain will be below 
Ground was too dry to plow, 
Beef is 1Uc p lb by the side. 

Niagara Co—Fine weather and not 
Wheat is most all sown. 
I’rost in several places in the county 
has done some damage to crops. Early 
varieties of apples are picked and now 
the Greenings which sell at $3 to $3.59 
Driers are starting up 
and are paying 20 to 30c p 100 lbs for 
Butter is 30c p lb, eggs 26e 
p bu, oats 40c, hay $8 te 


Kieffer pears $2.: 
Crops Light—fFirst 





£TO! ‘ : leaves and potato tops lightly. 
in line was that of Dr 





Silo corn made good growth, 





himself drove a 
p acre, but of good quality. 
were a light crop. 

Crops Poor—Drouth conditions still 


horses carrying a 








special prize, a cut glass fern dish, for 
orated automo- 





most beautiful 





sections had to 


Rockland Co—Rockland Co goes o# 





cart bearing the 
broncho breaker,” and Miss Belle Van 
of Kerhonkson 


nights of Sept 15 and 
Potato vines were 
ground and melons 





having picked over 40,000 bskts, other 


Wayne County Fruit Facts 


King and Baldwin 
give a good yield 








Milk cows are in demand and 


green and wheat is starting off finely. 





Utica Cheese Market 


Heifer calves, too, bring in the 
varrels and bas- been favorable in the Utica section the 
farmer's wagon 


because ground 
too dry to plow. Silos are being filled 


market, although fairly firm, is follow- 


quotations were the same as last week, 
The official transcactions were: 
colored 75 bxs, small colored 1250 bxs, 
Frost the 14th, how- 





the curb ruling 





Saturday were 60 tu 





sma]jl and a light crop. 
Forest Fires—Forest fires 


The Milk Market ° 





over a large area and destroyinE much 


valuable timber. At onetime 150 men 








badly dried: up. 
ng completion. 





counterbalance the decreases, and 





Suffolk Co—Rains of the past month 
sit growers’ assn is sending out 


preliminary premium lists for the fruit which was planted 








Winter grain is being put 











P the announceme! 
vegetables was that of the ene 
‘lines (short haul) 





Tioga Co—Silo filling is nearly com- 
Corn is very short 








additional space had to be secured. 
Fulton Co—Farmers are 








has touched the buckwheat 





owing to dissatis$action with the 





will not be a very large crop on ac- 
of the drouth At Albany, corn S4e 
» 7T0c, middlings $29, 
ti 1), clover 15, veal calves 
7% @%9%c p ib, eggs 42c p doz, fowls 





and are beginning to fill them. A fair 
is being sown. 
are yielding from 30 to 45 bus p acre. 
Potatoes are selling at 75 to SOc p bu. 


Jefferson Co—No 
Little plowing done. Silos 





pied 








heavy frosts came early in Sept. 
corn crop was poor to 
Potatoes are small and 
Cows are nearly dried up 


50@4.50 p 100, turnips 


15%ec dressed. - 
26 —_— p Ib, celery 7@8 p 100 bunches 


frost occurred Sept 10 in Oswego Co, 1.50, squash 1.75, 
another heavy 
feed. Oats are a fair crop, except when : 
heavy hailstorm early in the 
Cattle of every kind are being 
shipped out of Clayton, N Y 


¥, weeks earlier 
tnan ros £ >) a oo s 

in frost appeared last year. tha lie, broilers 
18¢, potatoes S0c p bu, cabbage 3@ 
p 100, squash 40@60c p 


more rain now 
1 p bu, apples 


wa to feed milch cows silage or mill feed 
good things from the farms of Bloom- 
$1 p bu, oats 52c, bran 35 p ton, 
- : dlings 32, apples 50c@1.50 p bu, Bart 
decorated with vines, yield, being damaged one-half by ex- 


p bu, vellow onions 1.50, 
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Insurance Investments 


TI inclose herewith a booklet about a 
new life insurance company, Would you 





advise investing in its shares?—[C. F. J 

The success of such adventure de- 
pends almost entirely upon its man- 
agement. The new insurance com- 


pany may have a_ thoroughly honest 
and upright board of directors, but 
they may not know much about the 
ins and outs of the insurance business, 
or of how to conduct it so as to make 
their own company profitable. It is 
true that some life insurance com- 
panies have made a lot of money, but 
the! have been quite a number of 


failures in this line of business. Also 
numerous concerns have not suc- 
eeeded particularly well. Of late 
years quite a number of new insur- 
an companies, either fire, accident 
or life, have been started by promo- 
ters whose chief object was to get 


their commission for their work in or- 
ganizing the company. Such work is 
legitimate if it is done honestly, and 
all misrepresentation avoided. We 
are not aware that the stockholders 
of an insurance company can be de- 
pended upon to write many policies. 
Their chief interest is to get their 
dividends and not to work for the 
company. ' The management must de- 
velop an agency system and otherwise 
so conduct the concern that its agents 
will be able to write business in cofh- 


petition with any or all other com- 
panies in the same line. Because the 
I ber of shares allotted to your 


or county is small, it does not 
id to their value If the new con- 
managed as expertly and 


cor! is 

eili ntly as are some of the older 
sul sful companies in the same line, 
it may, in a few years, do well. If 


it is not so conducted, it may be a 
long time before its profits will be 
such as to afford much of a return 
on an investment in its shares. The 
guarantee what the 


con ny cannot 

returt will be. Any investment 
should be®made with these contingen- 
cies fully in mind, the more so as we 
observe that 15% of the proposed in- 


yestment may be used up in expenses 
of organization and starting. 





That G. E. Munzy of South Vernon, 
Vt, mentioned in this department Sep- 
temb 27 issue, has been imprisoned 
for fraud He advertised to send 14% 
pounds of butter and several dozen 
eges for $1 


a 





Uneven Returns in Potato Harvest 
Everybody knows that there is a 
shortage in potatoes. The question is 
how great is the shortage. This Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist will tell in its forth- 
ecming annual report on size of potato 
erop, prices, outlook for the coming 
year, imports and exports, etc, Mean- 
ime local replies are interesting. Early 
October found the crop of late pota- 
toes had improved somewhat during 
the latter part of September and early 
this month, particularly is this true in 
western , sections in the big potato 
states like Michigan and Wisconsin, In 
the eastern states, however, rain came 
too late as the vines were already dead 
and no improvement possbible. 
Prices in New York are encouraging 
to growers, also in all commercial dis- 
tricts this year. From 60 to 8 cents 


per bushel being offered to farmers in 
New York for their tubers, while in 
Wisconsin growers have paid 5) to 55 
eents. Up in Maine 45 to 65 cents is 
paid growers at the shipping stations. 
The following individual reports tell of 
iccal conditions only : 


New York's Shortage 
)$1 is offercd for potatoes, 
and growers are inclined to sell, Yield 
8&0 bus p acre, and half an acreage 
compared with 1912.—[Tl. H., town of 
fremont, Long Eddy, N Y. 

Farmers are offered 90c for their po- 

tatoes and part of them are inclined 
to sell at this figure. Yield 50 bus p 
acre, and acreage normal.—[G, D. C., 
Paris, N Y. 
_ Quality af potatoes is normal. Yield 
®) bus p acre, price 6O0c p bu f o b 
Station, Around 20% reduction in 
acreage from a year ago.—[C. N. B., 
Cayuga County, N Y. 

Farmers harvested 200 bus of pota- 
toes p acre On the average. Area re- 
duced 57 from a year ago. Many grow- 
ers will hold potatoes, as current price 
is %e p bu, and $1 for Nov delivery.— 
{H. R. H., Sharon Sta, N Y. 

Local markets offer $1 p bu for po- 
tatoes. Average yield 65 bus p acre, 
area reduced 10% from a year ago.— 
Ic. W. B., Phelps, N Y. 

Smallest. yield of potatoes 


From Si« 


ever 








known, 60 bus @ acre on an average. 
Area devoted to crop increased 5% this 
year. Farmers are offered 90c p bu.— 
[D. R, ¥., Riverhead, N Y. 

Half of the usual area was devoted 
to potatoes this year, and the current 
price is 8U0c p bu. Potatoes are small, 
only half grown; but of good 
general appearance.—[R. O. C.,, 
Windham, N Y. 

Potatoes are poor and small, and 
yield under 10 bus p acre.—[A. W. H., 
East Schodack, N Y. 

A round dollar is the price for pota- 
toes, and quality is excellent, Yield 
150 bus p acre. Acreage 10% re- 
duced from a year ago.—[G. B., 
Southold, N Y. 

Frost caught crop short, and yield 
is only 50 bus p acre, on an acreage 
reduced 20% from normal. Present 
price 50¢ p bu, or 65c for Nov delivery. 
LG. T., Tioga County, N Y. 

Potatoes are of good quality, and 
selling at $1.20 p bu. Acreage greatly 
reduced this year. Potatoes grown 
here only for home consumption.—T[J. 
W. C., Saugerties, N Y. 

Drouth caught the potato yield of 60 
bus p acre. The area devoted to the 
crop was only half as large as a year 
ago. Present price 50c p bu.—[G, F., 
Delton, N Y. 

That majority of growers will hold. 
No bids made for potatoes; quality is 
good and average yield 40 to 5UV bus p 
acre, Area normal. Frost killed vines 
Sept 16—[M L. R., Phelps, N Y. 

Combination of drouth and frost cut 
yield of potatoes to 75 bus this year. 
Area was only 85% of that of last year. 
Current prices in Albany market $1 p 
bu.—[R. D. G., East Greenbush, N Y. 

Quality of potatoes good, but too 
early to tell the yield. wAcreage cut 
30% from a year ago.—[F. H. D., Corn- 
ing, N Y. 

Quality of potatoes is excellent and 
price only Ue p bu to farmers, 
Acreage 2-5 of normal and yield SOV to 
100 bus p acre.—|M. S. C., Washing- 
ton County, N Y. 

We will hold potatoes, as current 
price is only GSec p bu. Average yield 
was 60 to 75 bus on an acreage 75% 
as large as in 1912.—|J.. 1. S., John- 
sonville, N Y. 


Price offered growers 75¢e p bu. 
Yield 40 to 60 bus p acre. Area 30% 
less than normal.—[J. O. N., Vic- 


tof, 

In this part of the county we dug 
about 125 bus potatoes to the acre. 
Crop of good quality and selling at 


50c p bu.—[A. M. B., Chateau- 
gay. N Y. 

Most of growers will sell at pre- 
vailing price of SU@S5c p bu. Yield 
100 bus p acre, acreage reduced 25% 


from 112.—[R. M. C., Gallway, N Y. 
Qualiy and size excellent, no blight 

or rot, yield about 100 bus p acre, sell- 

ing 6G0c at shipping station, writes E. 

F. Dibble for the three N Y counties of 

Ontario, Monroe and Livingston. 
After summer drouth the crop has 

[To Page 3511.] 





REVIVED | 
Old-Time Health, Eating Grape-Nuts 


“T had been sick for 10 years with 
dyspepsia and a lot of complications,” 
wrote an Ark. woman. 

“An operation was advised, change 
of climate was suggested, but no one 
seemed to know just what was the 
matter. I was in bed three days in the 
week and got so thin I weighed only 
S9 lbs. No food seemed to agree with 
me, 

“I told my husband Iwas going to 
try some kind of predigested food to 
see if I could keep from this feeling of 
continued hunger. 

“Grape-Nuts and cream was the 
food I got and nothing has seemed to 
satisfy me like it. I never feel hungry, 
but have a natural appetite. Have had 
no nervous spells since I began this 
food, and have taken no medicine. 

“T have gained so much strength 
that I now do all my housework and 
feel well and strong. My weight has 
increased 8 lbs. in 8 weeks and I shall 
always eat Grape-Nuts as it is far 
pleasanter than taking medicines.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs, ‘“There’s a rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 

- 


I Ask Only 51°22 


Send for Free Book on Cleaning and 
Grading Grain. Then ask for the size 
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ine you want, send $1.00 and I'll 

ship 1914 Model Chatham, freight -pre- 
paid, with special sereens and riddles for 
Ey all Grains, Grasses and Weed Seed where 
you live. Give it a month's hard test. If 
not satisfied, send it back and get your $1. 
If satisfied, pay me any time before 1914. 


leaves big, pure seed. 

000 Chath in use, and every 

owner satisfied! Write a postal 

ow for my PREE copyrighted 
‘The Chatham System of 

Breeding Big Crops;"' descrip- 

Cion, price, terms, ete. Address 

Rearest office. Dept, 

MANSON CAMPBELL CoO. 

Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Your Cows, Horses and 
Hogs are off Pasture Now 


DR. GILBERT HESS 


—Bewar e Doctor of Veterinary Science 


Doctor of Medicine e 


One of the most critical times of the year for your stock is when you change them 
from pasture tosdry feed, because grain, hay and fodder do not contain the laxative 
so abundantly supplied by grass. Just now they are also deprived of exercise. 


That’s why so many animals get run down during winter and spring. All kinds of 
trouble are apt to start with stall feeding. Constipation, dropsical swelling, stocky 
legs and, most of all, your hogs are liable to become infested with worms. 


Dr. Hess. Stock Tonic 


Makes Stock Healthy—Expels Worms - 


Being both a doctor of medicine and a doctor of veterinary science I have formulated 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to correct the evils that invariably arise from dry feeding. It con- 
tainsa laxative substitute for grass, diuretics to remove dropsical swellings, tonics to im- 
prove appetite and increase digestion and vermifuges that will positively expel worms. 


Remember, it’s the cow in the pink of condition that fills the milk pail, the steer with 
an appetite that lays on fat, the horse that digests his dinner that pulls on the bit, the 
hog that is well and free from worms that gets to be a 200-pounder in six months. 

I’ve authorized your dealer to supply you with enough Dr. Hess Stock Tonic for 
your stock, and if it does not do everything I claim, return the empty packages and 
get your money back. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is never sold by peddlers—I save you peddler’s salary and wagon* 
and team expenses, as these prices prove: 25-lb. pail $1.60; 100-Ib. sack 00. 
Smaller packages as low as 50c, except in Canada, the far West and the South. Send 
for my new 32-page stock book—it's a stunner and it’s free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 





Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


A splendid tonic that tones up the dormant 

eae organs and keeps the hens scratching 

and happy and laying all through the winter. 
t 


Dr. Hess 
Instant Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry and all farm stock. 
Dust the hens and chicks with it, sprinkle it 
on the roosts, in the cracks or, if kept in the 
dust bath, the hens will distribute it. Also 
destroys bugs on cucumber, squash and 
melon vines, cabbage worms, etc., slugs on 
rose bushes, etc. Comes in handy sifting-top 
cans, 1 Ib. 25c, 3 Ibs, 60c. Except in Canada 
and the far West. I guarantee it. 


Shortens mouiting riod and promotes 
rapid feather growt Nothing tter to 
make chicks strong and healthy. Cheap—a 
penny’s worth is enough to feed 30 fowl per 
day. Sold only by dealers whom you know. 
Never sold b ddiers. 14 Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 
60c; 25-lb. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and 
the far West. Guaranteed. 




































in Trapping with 


ICTOR TRAP 


To Boys or “Grown-Ups”:—Write for 
free booklet on trapping, showing how 
you can make mone lene and after 
school or between “chore” times. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd., Oveide, N.Y. 


NO. 17 KENWOOD AVE. 























Al In writing any of our adver- 
Thin a tisers. You will get a very 


quick reply if you do. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 

Cash - 7~Wheat— --Corn —Oats—, 

Spot 

1913 1912 1913 1912 

Chicago ...... -93% 1.04 69 12% 
New York ... .94 1.04 IT l 
rr - e 88 i9 
me UND ce cce 93 1.06 _ ; 
Toledo . coe oe. 4.08 = 75 12 53 
Minneapolis co oe -90 73 7% - 0% 
Liverpool ..... 1.02 _ 87 87 

At Chicago, wheat prices last week 
sold down to still lower levels, Dec 
touching 85%c p bu, May ‘ic before 
recovery, and that of a somewhat 
feeble character. <All eyes were di- 
rected on northwestern’ terminals, 
these including Minneapolis and Du- 
luth, and for the moment, more 


especially Winnipeg, where marketing 


was on a large scale. 


Not only Canadian wheat, but some 
recent heavy offerings from Russia 
at low figures in order to effect sales 
contributed chiefly to the weakness in 
domestic markets, where receipts, both 
winter and spring, were fully normal 
to liberal for the time of year. 
In fact, a distributing element early 
this week was the talk that Rus 
sia might actually ship wheat’ to 
California and Washington At bot- 


tom prices better buying prevailed, yet 
exporters said they could not do much 
business at the moment. No 2 spring 
wheat was quotable around 86@Sic p 
bu, No 2 red winter 93@%Mc. 


Corn was depressed for a time, sell- 


ing fractionally lower, due partly to 
fine weather in the country conducive 
to maturing belated fiel@s which had 


escaped killing frosts; and partly to 
discussion of the rumor Argentina will 
try toship corn into U S. The move- 
ment of old corn was ample for all re- 
quirements and the cash market was 
not very active, Corn for Dec delivery 


sold down to 6Se p bu at Chicago, iater 
recovering feebly, with old corn in 
store 71@72c. At the down-turn of- 
ferings became more restricted, result- 
ing in some recovery. 

The oats market was inclined to fol- 
low other cereals, working down to 
4016 @ 41 %ec p bu in store or Dec. Rye 


and barley were dull, changing little in 
values, 


“GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 


from store, warehouse, car er dock. 
From these country consignees must 
ay freight and commission charges 
hen sold in a small Way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 
Apples 

At New York, a steady inqui ex- 
ists for all grades of applies, and the 
price range for standard varieties is 
$2.50@4.50 p bbl, crabapples 3@ 10. 

At Chicago, Maiden Blush is quoted 
up to $4.50 p bbi, Strawberry Pip- 
pin do, Twenty Ounce Pippin 1.20 
Jonathan 5.50. Other standard varie- 


ties range between 2.75@3.75, bulk ap- 


ples 1@ 1.0 p 100 lbs, crabapples $50 
@6, or 1@2 p bu. 
Beans 
The average yield of beans in this 


town is 10 bus p acre. Marrow beans 
$3.30 p bu, pea beans 2.—[D M., 
Groveland, N Y, 

At New York. new state marrow 
beans are in good request and the sup- 
ply is_not ample to fill needs A firm 


feeling naturally prevails in conse- 
quence, New pea beans are also mov- 
ing readily on a basis of $4@4.10 p 


100 lbs. Old white beans are so near 


ly gone that prices are purely nomi- 
nal. <A little business is recorded at 
4.75 in red kidney beans. Choice, 1913 


marrow beans sell at 6.60. 
Dried Fruits * 
At New York, 
the city market 


evaporated 
continue 


applies in 
quiet and 


firm, with no change in values fr m 
last quotation. Cold storage goods 
from up-state are held at 1% @7%c 
p lb The market for future delivery 
was easy, Oct-Nov delivery prime 
quoted at 7% @S8c, the latter cCelivery 
at 8@8%c, the inside figures rep.e- 
senting the price bid, and the outside 
figures the asking price, f o b state 
shipping point. Future chops nomi- 
nally 2%c for prime in bbls fob; fu- 
ture waste 2% @2%c for prime loose, 
fo b. Actual jobbing' sales of 
evaporated apples in New York city 
of fey stock range from %@9\e, 


prime 7% @7%c, sun-dried 5@5'%c. 
New raspberries are offered at 25@ 
2%e p ib in bbis, f o b. 


Eggs 


At New York, the Jewish trade was 
again on the market early this week, 
but buying has been only moderate. 
Offerings seem to be sufficient for all! 
needs. The highest quality of fresh- 
sxathered eggs are held firmly, and me- 
dium and lower grades, though in some 
accumulation, are not pressing sale 
at the expense of recent asking prices. 
The range in values, however, is very 
wide. Storage eggs are held with confi- 
dence under a relatively strong sta- 
tistical position, but the trade at 
present is rather quiet. Offerings 
ample or mere ample, and prices 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


unchanged. Eggs from near by con- 
tinue in comparatively light receipts, 
but they move slowly at irregular 
prices, owing to the wide range in 
quality. Near by white hennery eggs 
sell at 36@45c p doz for the best, 





































































while gathered stock is quoted at 32 
isc, western white 28 @ 2¥c, hennery 
brown ,@37c, mixed colors 28 @35c. 
Current receipts of fresh-gathered 
assed as firsts to extras 29@ 
refrigerator eggs up to 27e. 
Fresh Fruits 

Because of laté ring and frosts 

and summer drouth the crop of cran- 

ies has been cut materially. Qual- 

ty and color are good. Prices offer¢ ass 

p bbl. Cc. W. E., Petersburg, Mich. 

New York, quinces sell at $3.50 

bbl, peaches 90c @1.75 p carrier 

Plums 20@30c p 8-lb bskt, 

25@30c, grapes 40@S85c, cran- 
berries 5@6 p bbl, 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market for hay is 
sligh firmer, and No 1 timothy is 
held at $22 p ton, either in large or 
smal es tandard 20.50, light 
clove 19 heavy mixed 17, rye 

traw ” 

At Chicago, a good demand exists 
for all grades of hay; supply does not 
equal demand, and the market is firm. 
Pri timo hay is quoted up to $21 
p tor N 1 No 2 18.50 

Feeds 

\ ew York, bran is quoted as 
wea Western spring in 100-lb sacks 

| at $24.50 p ton, standard 27.50, red 
dog 32 

Nuts 
New York, chestnuts are in 
he y supply and sales opened this 
week at $3.50@4.50 p bu of 60 Ibs. 
Large cultivated are not in such good 
demand and sell at $2@4, hickory 
nuts 3@3.50 p 50-lb bu. Virginia 
continue steady, Jumbo sell- 
o Tc p lb, hand-picked, fey 

Onions 

About 75% of the 1912 area was de- 
voted to onions this year Yieid was 
200 bus, compared with 400 a year ago. 
Growers are offered 90c p bu, and 
about half will hold their onions for 
higher igures.—[R A, P., Geneva, 
Ashta ila Co, O 

At New York, onions are in liberal 
supply, and market weak Prices are 
lower. State and yellow sell 
at $1.75 2.15 p 100 red 1.75@2, 
white 1LO@ 1.85 Co (N Y) 
red 1.75@2, yellov 2.15, white 
1.25 @ 1.75 D bskt Vn pickles 
om OL ee 

At Chicag fair trade is reported 
n onions P ickling onions do not 
meet so keen a demand, as season is 
we i unced, home-grown selling at 
SO ee OO mato bx, Cal onions 2.5 
p 105 S 15 p regul 
er: n £ £& on size, 
11 Z t sl 

I 

De I es at Chi- 

izo I ] ly is equal 

I ! g I i sell at 
gs? 2 Is j sey 2.90 ¥UCc Dp 
ham] 

At I 1 markets 
have ) d to light 
den 1 ] urtly t with 
the vy k western markets Up to the 
first of this week quotat s had neal 

} ow I } they 

veral I l. State 

utoes sold at $2@2.15 p 180 
lbs i i Me 2 2 
2.40 or bag, 2 
if sweet potato r 

he opening of this week, best 

‘ted at 1.0 G 1.75 p bbl, culls 

~ best southern sweet potatoes 

bskt ommon 40@50c, Jer- 

sey sweet 1L50@2 p bbl. 

At Chicago, receipts of Minn Early 
Ohio potatoes liberal, and are sell- 
ing within the same price range/as po- 
tatoes from Wis, Mich and other 
points, or 60@65c’p bu. Market of late 
has eased off a few cents a bu, and 
good whi potatoes last week com- 
manded only 60c. 

Poultry 

At New York, demand for dressed 
poultry only fair. Live fowls sold 
largely at 13%@l4c p Ib Dressed 
poultry meets a fair inquiry, broilers, 
milk-fed selling at 22@26c p lb, corn- 
fe d 19@23c, turkeys 22@26c, prime 

ns 19@24c, Va milk-fed 19@G 
sting chickens 19@2S8c, dry- 
owls 14@20c, roosters 11@ 
cks $2.50@4.25 doz, squabs 

At Chicago, live turkeys are quoted 


at 12@19¢ p Ib, fowls 12@13%c, roost- 
9@10%e, spring chickens 12@14c, 
ducks do, geese 10@13c, guinea hens $4 
@5 p doz. In the iced poultry mar- 
ket, receipts are liberal and inquiry 
light. Turkeys, iced, sell at 18@2ic, 
fowls 10@15e, roosters 8@11%, spring 
chickens 14@ 16c, ducks 10@ 15c, roost- 
ers S@11l%c, ducks 10@15c, geese 
6@9c 


ers 


Wool 
The trade in wool is picking up, ac- 
cording to the signs on the horizon. 
The manufactures are certain there 
will be no free wool obtainable before 
Dec 1, and are la supplies to last 
them to that date. A cordial factor in 





maintaining the price of wool is the 
fact that the clip is several millions of 
pounds short of former years, and the 
Australian clip is stated to be 250,000 


bales short. Under these conditions 
the. trade is not looking for lower 
prices. The goods situation is healthy 
and British markets report a firm 
tone. Boston reports sales of Ohio 
%-blood at 22@25c p lb, Mich “%~- 
blood 26%%c, Mont fine staple 2e in 


21c. Ohio 
has com- 
unwashed 


graded half-blood 
Boston 
fine 


the grease, 
washed Delaine at 
manded “we, choice 


Zlc, 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, there were 
136 cars of cattle and 3004 calves on 
sale. Trade was slow, but there was 
a better feeling in the steer market 
and the 62 cars were sold at prices 
rated firm to 15c higher as compared 
with last week’s close; bulls were 
steady, and choice fat do firm; cows 
were slow to a shade lower. Calves 
were a little slow and prices weak to 
2Z5c lower, with a fair clearance. 


Twenty-six cars of Va steers, 10938 to 









1451 Ibs, sold at $7.30@8.80; 23 cars 
West Va, 10381 to 1590 Ibs, at 7.40@ 
8.75; one car Ohio, 1331 Ibs, at 8.50; 
bulls sold at 4.25@6 ; cows, 2.500 
6.25; veals at 9@13.50; culls, 6@S: 


yearlings and grassers at 4.50@5.75. 


Sheep were in moderate supply 
last week; good, handy sheep ruled 
firm after Monday, closing higher. 





Lambs were slow, but best grades held 
steady, and closed firm to 15c higher. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep (ewes) .75@4.75, culls 2@ 
2.50, lambs 6@7 culls 5@5.50. To- 
day there were > cars of stock on 
sale, Sheep were firm to a shade high- 
er; lambs active on light supply, and 
15@25c higher; and all the stock went 
to the scales. Common to choice sheep 


sold at 3.25@4.90 p 100 lbs, culls 2.0@ 


3, ordinary to prime lambs _7@7.90, 
culls 5@5.50, yearlings 5@5.50. Top 
price for N Y lambs 7.90, Pa do 7.75, 
W Va do 7.75, O do 7.50, Ind do 7.50. 


Hogs held up on Wednesday to open- 
ing prices, later the market weakened 
and fell off 10@25c, Today there were 
5 cars on sale. Prices were 10c lower 
than Saturday, with heavy to light N 
Y and Pa hogs selling at $8.75@9.25 p 
100 lbs, a few at 9.30, roughs 7.O0@S. 

The Market 

There was a better demand for 
sirable offerings at the New York 
but while trading was 
active, prices generally ruled 

common and under’ grades 
and weak, Choice, heavy drafters 
150, fair do 300@350, hunks 
good, second-hand vork 


100 (@ 225, 
At Buffalo, 






Horse 
de- 


tions last week, 
more 

steady; 
slow 
$375 @ 





horses 


best heavy also 


steers, 





butcher steers and medium weights 
sold M« ye y at about 25c higher than 
closing alue of the previous week. 
Cattle receipts were 5625 head. Bulls 
were steady, but all other catt wer 
Slow and 10@ 1i5e lower. Stoekers and 
feeders met a fair inquiry at steady 
prices. All told receitps were 
19,200 head, and all good were 
quoted at 3D p 100 Ibs, pigs T@7.25. 
The sheep and lamb market was Zen 
erally active at 10@ 15c in advance over 

week ago Receipts totaled 16,000 
head The best lambs sold at 7.G0@ 
7.80, wethers 5.40, ewes LO@5, vear 








ling 5.65 @ 6.25. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 

; 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we, cannot 


forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion. in issue of the following week Acivertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, ‘but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 


will be allowed under this bead, thus making a ema!) 
adv as noticeable as a large one 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertis- 
ing is only six cents a word each inéeertion 
Address, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


2he delivered prepaid. 


worth fer 
if unreliable. 


print our adv 


VANILLA—41 
This paper would not 














Money hack if not satisfied E RR. L CO. “Deep 
River, Ct 
EGGS AND POULTRY 
PURE WHITE. fawn and white and Euglish 
Penciled Indian Runner drakes and ducks. Prices 
reasonaile OSCAR WOODRUFF, Powell, Pa 
SACRIFICE SAL of W Indian Runnes. heavy 
—, white egg strain. EDGEBROOK FARM, New 
NY 
BIG BOOK on poultry free. BELGRADE POUL- 
TRY FARM, Mankato, Minn 
POT! TRY SUPPLIES 
oe? ‘. mY BANDS 25 for 20 cents, 
0 35 conts 100 6 conta, 200 61. FRANK CROSS, 
Bos 529, Montague Mass. 


American Agriculturist 7 






LIVE STOCK 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, 
boar, fall pigs; Mammoth 


Poland-China se 

= louse geese and P, 

at reasonable p 
"Wasasion, N Y. 





ducks re from prize il 
EXCELSIOR s8TOCK FARM 





FOR SALE—Lincoin, Leicester and 
aud ewef, home bred and imported 
F. TERPENING, West Oneonta, N 


Cotswold 





FOR SALI Three egistered 


weeks old P. FITZPATRICK 


Cheshire boa 
Ausable Chasm, ‘F 
—____ 
Field sheep. Best 
Winfield; N Y. 








REGISTERED 
breeding. b L. 


SHROPSHITRES- 
HANSEL, E. 








IMPERIAL HERD large Yorkshires, wea 
sprit a i Cc E. DE WEESE, Sidney, riius and 4 
L ARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES 





Choice stock all : 
N Y. ook a 





ages 20m! RT EDDY, Cattaraugus, 
SHROPSHIRES—Yearling rams, ram lambs, ewen, rea, 
ARTHUR B RYDER, “Barnerville, NY 


CHESTER wae 
PHRASE Mat leton 





pce FOR SALE. C. HENRY 





HAMPSHIR E SWINE, both sexes. JOS G. KEN« 
NEI Pa 


Aigie 





FOR 
Freet 


— 
SALE Grade Jersey cows. A. L. HOWARD, 





DOGS AND PET STOOK 
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lé LB RABBITS, Fiem ish Giants Belgiz n Giants, 
Rufus Red t Black Belg A- 1 stock 
for sale 1 ‘times ADIRONDAC ‘K RALBITRY, 
cl are B & Sor Props, Croghan, N Y 

~ BNC NG iLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES ang 
foxhou t in the world; shi i on trial; 

sen io D talog Prices anc o! ograpl 
HOP EWE Li L KE NNEL 5. Stewartstown, Pa hs 
—_— — ——— 

THOROUGHBRED Dedias eed Foxhound id English 
Beagle pups, two to twelve month . Shipped C O D, 
Finest 1 ever saw D. ¢ KALTRUDER, Red 
Lit I 

HOUNDS FOR COON, fox and deer, sent 
days pedigreed and eligible to registry, trained 
an u ined t. F. JOHNSON, Assumptions, Hi}, 

FINE ERFORMING veavy muffed blue tumbig 
pigeons LOUIS MecINTOSH, 1008 Arlingten 
Ave, Plainfield, N 

FERRETS FOR SALE Catalog fre. €. D, 
MURRAY, New London, 0 

FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLENDALE 
FERRE? CO, Wellington, O 

BLOODHOT ND PUPS $10 each. T. P. BARKER 
Route 7, Morg wn, W Va 

COLLIE PUPS. RAINBOW KENNESB, Rain- 
bow Lake Y 
PATENTS 

PATENTS THAT PROTEC T—Patent* your ideas; 
hey m ng you 1. 64-page book free. FITZ 
GERALD & CO g23 F St, Washington, D C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HELP FURNISHED FARMS contractors, 
instituti gh grade Consul “i SIDNEY 
Y. SULLI N, Farme Se Bureau, 99 Nassau 
St NY B ed A v PI 10ne connection 

rHER} a NDEEDS OF WAYS by which 





home For t- 


CLUB” of u in- 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


at 
THI WORKERS’ 
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MALE HELP WANTED 1 : 
FREE I TRATE D BOOK tells of about 366,000 
protected posit 1 ited States service. Thous: nds 
f va rele ve year There is a big chance here 
for y¥ su 1 generous p lifetime employment, 
Just fon oklet $-82 No obligation. EAKL 
HOP KINS Washingte D < 
GOVERN ME NT farmers wa Make $125 morith- 
) Free 1 quarters OZMENT, 107¥, 
St Louis, M 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED-—-Housekee] smalp farm. GE 
BROOKS, RB eld Springs Y 
STTUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
GRADUAT f Beery sehool horsemanship desired 
promi , r * trainer References will be 
ive frow reem ’ huve poamnets the applicant’™ 
lity irive addier d subdue vicious 
rees. LELAND PYLE, M ville, Pa 
POSITI VANTED—Sivgie American college 
graduate ence ee life experience 
m <cairy ck farm Address N. G. 8 Ro 
2. Ame NF 
MARKRIDD FARMER WANTS POSITION on dairy 
or general rm Experience, good references. State a 
wrees Ss. KOLK Monree, NWN ¥ 
AGENTS 7 
BOY AND GIRL AGENTS WANTED Write us 
juick LEHIGH VALLEY PICKLING CO, Can- 
retota, 
Six Cents a Word 
LAST YEAR'S INCOME $6310. 178 aeres, si 
ind machinery. .120 acres smooth machine-work i 
flelds; spri Pasture wire-fenced, for # 4 
head; dair sold at door; ample wood and 
timbe variet in abundance; splendid 2% 
story. 14-room house, bathroom unning water; stock mM 
barn 4140x100, large tobacco baru, ice, poultry and in- 
cubator house buildings insured for $6200; 
only $8200, part cash, and ewner a business mai 
unable to give farm needed attention; to insure im- 
dia sale will throw in pair horses, 10 choles 
cows, Holstei heifers, pigs, geese, ducks, hené, 5 
wagons. cari nd full line modern farm machia- 
ery For pi full details and traveling inatrue 
tions to see this big money maker and variety othe t 
convenient to Reston Springfidd and Worcester, a 
Maes, see page 81, our “Mammoth 96-Page 
Catalog No 36,’’ beautifully illustrated and filled 
a wonderful assortment of money-making farm 
throughout many states, many with stock, tools ané 
crops included Send today for your free copy, 
will eave you lots of time and money. E. 4. STR 
FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th mt, and 
150 Nassau St, New York °: 
CLOVER 6 FERT HIGH! This ie commen in Minpe- 
sota. Abundance cheap lands. Ideal climate. The 
state for homeseékers. For information,write F aT 
D. SHERMAN, State Immigration Commissioner, = 5 
State Capitol, St Paul, Minn : 
— : 
NEW YORK FARMS too good to be abandoned 4 
but oceasionally abused Values increasing. < 
erners returning Rest bargains in big concotid id 
catalog of FARM BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Bet 3 
retary No Oneida, N ~ . 
A BARGAIN—Farm of 68 acres. Stock tools sad 
crams. Price $4700 if sold soon. JAMES W. MHUAZR -. 
Route 24, Windham, Portage Co, 0 gem @3 
164 ACRE FARM POR SALE. M. M [ack $ 
FD 1, Buena Vista, Ve. ke 
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October 11, 1918 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


oF CHOICE CBEAMERIES THIS WEEK 


ICE 
a New York Boston Chicago 
1913. . 32 31% 31 
1912.. 20 M4 » 
4911.. 30% 30 27% 
1910... 31 51 281% 

Butter 

Butter producers need not be dis- 
turbed over the news that Argentina 
4c sending butter to the United States. 
The news that 1700 bxs were to be 
shipped next week was premature. 
Orders have had to be canceled be- 
cause no refrigerator space couid be 
secured on the steamer This is be- 
cause meat exporters have contracted 
for ¢ available refrigerator space 
from enos Ayres for the next six 
months, so unless other steamers are 
especially characterized no importa- 
tions likely. 

At New York, fcy cmy butter sells 
up to about 3lc p 1b, in large lots, in 
tubs, on a fairly firm but not very ac- 
tive market. Firsts or seconds sell at 
95@29c, state dairy butter 27 @ We, 

At Boston, butter market is quoted 
as qui¢ western cmy butter in large 
jots in tubs being quoted up to Sligc 
Pp Ib 

Chicago still quotes extra quality 
butter large lots at about 3lc p Ib. 
There is a moderate call for both for 
home and outside consumption. The 
market on all grades is quoted as 
steady ulthough quiet Fancy lines 
meet with a moderate call, chiefly 
to supply home needs. Firsts are 
guoted at 26@ 2c. Dairy butter is 
in fair demand, receipts light and ex- 
tras salable at 2Sc, firsts 25c. 

At Watertown, N Y, Oct 4, today’s 
cheese sales on the local board aggre- 
gated 4500 bxs at 15%c p Ib. 

At Elgin, Ill, Oct 6, all sales of cmy 
butter today were at 3le p Ib. 

At Cuba, N Y, about 75 bxs of cheese 
were sold on sale’s day last week at 
16% « p ib 

At Albany, cmy butter 35c p Ib, 
dairy 3Uc. 

At Syracuse, cmy 34%c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 32c, dairy 29c. 


At Pittsburgh, cmy 34%c 
At Philadeiphia, cmy S4c. 
Cheese - 
At New York, storage cheese is 
offered a little freer at a fraction be- 
low fresh cheese. However, the finest 


grades of fresh cheese are firmly held. 
Specials, state, white or colored sell 
at 165 74. C, fcy 16\c, Wis flat 16ee, 
twins 16\4c, state skim 11@13%c. 

At Boston, all grades of cheese are 
firm, bulk of sales being at lic p Ib. 





New York Beans Short Crop 


With the normal harvest season 
practically over, it now appears the 
crop of field beans is relatively much 
better in Michigan than in New York 


Michigan has harvested a fairly good 
crop, and while the rate of yield is 
deficient, a somewhat increased area 


Some of our 
rain in Michi- 
time, 


make up. 
much 
a critical 


promises to 
reports point to 
gan bean fields at 


In the bean sections of central and 
western New York conditions were re- 
versed. This part of the state was 
visited by continued drouth through- 
out much of the middie and tiate 
summer; then came unexpected 
frosts in September, catching the 
plant in a very sensitive stage and 
causing further sharp losses. This 
means a relatively poor rate of yield 
per acre, in some instances only five 
to eight bushels, aithough many 
growers are harvesting around 10 
to 12. 


As to prices, these are not yet fully 
established, although some sales are 
reported by our correspondents. Spec- 
ulators from New York, Boston and 
other cities are interested in harvest 
operations. White beans in New York 
State have sold up to $2.10, but gen- 
eral quotations $1.85 to $1.90 and red 
beans $3. In Michigan current prices 
reported by growers are $1.70 to $1.80. 

Normal acreage, yield 10 to 20 
bushels per acre; rain hurt the crop; 
growers are now offered $1.80 per 
bushel.—[J. J. E., Caro, Mich. 

Estimated yield 10 to 12 bushels 
beans per acre: about half the area 
of last year. No prices made up to 
first of October.—[Bennett & Mason, 
Palmyra, N Y. 

Do not think yield here will exceed 
five bushels per acre.—{J. H. P., West 
Henrietta, N Y. 

Average crop in this section 10 
bushels per acre and area a little 
larger than last year, perhaps 15%. 
Present price to growers $1.70 per 
Dushel.—[E. C. B., Vassar, Mich. 

_ Probabilities are that in this sec- 
tion beans will yield 10 to 12 bushels; 
Quality good.—{J. A. H., Lenox, Mich. 

Acreage one-quarter larger than 
former years, but yield not up to ex- 
Pectations. At close of September we 





are paying farmers $1.80 per” bushel. 
(CH. B., Elsie, Mich. 

Yield here abcut 12 bushels, acre- 
age 20 to 25% over last season. Very 
little stock offered up to close of 
September, present bid price 4-4 per 
bushel.—[A. A. G., Oakfield, N Y¥ 

Average yield about 12 bus p acre. 
I estimate half a crop. Pea bonne $2 
p bu, and red kidney 3.—[{R M.,, 
Alexander, N Y. , 





Uneven Retnrns in Potato Harvest 
[From 309, ] 

digging time, 

acre, and 

Gloversville, 


Page 


Surprised farmers at 
running 125 to 10 bus p 
quality good.—[C, M., 
 * 8 

As already known, the early potato 
crop on Long Island is a short one, A 
subscriber at Riverhead writes, grow- 
ers selling 4 90c p bu, and all will be 
sold by Dec 

Quality and size good, average yield 
75> bus, price offered Tc, growers in- 
clined to hold. Drouth three weeks 
ago hurt the crop.—[Loomis & Son, 
Ontario County, N Y. 

Potatoes smooth and bright, 75 to 80 
bus p acre. Present price 65c, no fig- 
ure named yet for Nov delivery.—[J. 
D. Walker, Steuben County, N Y. 

Through Steuben Co 40 to 50% of an 
average yield, price here 60c.—[H._.C. 
H., Atlanta, NY. 

Prices Vary in Ohio 

Farmers are selling potatoes at 
75c p bu. Yield is only 40 bus p acre. 
[W. L., Lexington, O. 

Blight struck many of our potatoes 
and yield is only 50 bus p acre. Farm- 
ers are selling at SUc p bu.—I[T. F., 
Novelty, O. 

Farmers content to sell at 75c p bu. 
Area half as large as last year, yield 
70 bus p acre, quality good.—[L. N. 
G., Geauga County, O. 

Quality of potatoes is about equal 
to that of other seasons, and yield 
200 bus p acre. Area devoted to crop 
greatly reduced; 40% of normal. Cur- 
rent price 70c p bus«—-([B. T. C,, 


Shreve, O. 
Quality fine, potatoes fair size, Pun 
70c.—[A. 


60 bus p acre, selling at 
A. H., Portage, O, 

Potatoes not fit to dig until the mid- 
dle of Oct, prospective yield 75 bus.— 
[R. & R., Milan, O. 

Approximately 50 bus potatoes is 
the average yield on a normal acre- 
age. Seventy-five cents is bid for 
petatoes f o b.—[W. C. S.. Nurem- 
burg, Pa. 

Yield 75 to 100 bus, good quel. 
fair size, selling 65@ T5c. —[D . 
Brook, Berks County, Pa.e« 

Western Crop Small 

Farmers dug 3 to 60 bus p acre on 
an area 90% of normal.—l|J. S., Ply- 
mouth, Mich. 

Most of the potatoes are being sold 
and current price 45c p bu. Yield 
about 125 bus p acre, acreage reduced 


10% from normal.—[L. E. S., Stanley, 
Wis. 
Crop of potatoes is very short, 


yield only 40 bus p acre on the aver- 
age, and acreage reduced 25% from 
normal.—[H. F., Page County, Ia, 
Maine’s Heavy Yield 
Only 48@50c paid for potatoes, and 
growers are selling freely, although 
they éntend to hold a fair percentage 
of the crop, Yield 250 bus p acre, and 
acreage 5% better than normal.—|J. 
E. X%, Arocstook County, Me. 
Growers receive 50@55c p bu for 
potatoes, and the average yield will 
be about 150 p acre, on a normal acre- 
age.—|F. H. C., Clinton, Me. 





Coming F. arm Meetings 


National conservation exposition, 
Knoxville, Tenn, O 6-N 1 
Lakes-to-the-gulf deep water ass’n, 
Peoria, Ill, O 12-18 
National Federation of implement 
and vehicle dealers’ ass’n, Chi- 
cago, O 14-16 
Trans-Mississippi commercial con- 
gress, Wichita, Kan, O 21-24 
International dry farming con- 
gress, Tolsa, Okla, O 22-N 1 


National dairy show, Chicago, Ill, 
O 23-N 1 
National society for promoting in- 
dustrial education, Grand Rap- 

ids, Mich, OD 23-25 
National dairy show, Chicago, O23-N1 

During the show the following assns 
will convene: 

National ice cream mfrs, International 
milk dealers, National Dairy Union, In- 
ternational dairy and milk inspectors, 
American ass’'n of cmy butter mfrs, Na- 
tional cmy mers, Dairy dept men of 
State agri colleges, National cmy butter 
makers, American Jersey cattle club, 
American Guernsey cattle club, Holstein- 
Friesian assn of America, Dutch Belted 
cattle ass’n of America. 

National grange, Manchester, N H, 


12-18 
conservation congress, F 
Washington, D C, N 18-20 
International live stock empentine, 
Chicago, N 29-D6 
American Aberdeen-Angus breed- 
ers’ ass’n meets same week, Chi- 
cago. 
American ass’n of importers and 
breeders of Belgian horses, Chi- 


National 


cago, D3 
Second meeting Chamber of Com- 
merce of United States, Wash- 
“ cat Dc, : Das PF 3-5 
Jational corn exposition, 
ex, -) 10-24 


National>-concrete road buil 


conference, Chicago, 12-14 
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Farmers Waking Up 






I am glad to see the efforts “the old | 
reliable Orange Judd” is making to cr- 
ganize farmers The farmers’ club | 
movement is good, but the only way to 
get permanent results is for farmers 
and consumers to unite in a national 
organization to better supply where the 
demand warrants it, and not have a 
whole town full of middieme between 
both producer and consumer Federal] 





government is investigating, but I fear 
when it comes through the middlemen 
will likely sell for the best of the deal. 


If consumers Would unite with produc- 
ersein a national league, things would 
be in better condition in three months’ 
time. Right now our farmers are hav- 
ing a hard time to get a cent a pound 
for their sweet potatoes, while not far 
away consumers are paying 5 to 10 
cents? too much middleman. Put the 
prices right and more would be con- 
sumed.—{L. BE. Sears, Alabama 
Lots of truth in what you 
There are several federal organiza- 
tions, the oldest being the national 
grange, patrons of husbandry, na- 
tional farmers’ industrial and educa- 
tional union, national farmers’ union, 
society of equity, and others. They 
are each doing good work in their 
way, but it would be well if these 
and other efforts could amalgamate 
in an American agricultural organiza- 
tion society. Yet all this reform of 
distribution cannot be done in three 
months or three years. It is the 
problem of the centuries. Start your 
local club or other organization in 


say. 


your own neighborhood; that’s the 
first step. Then it is easy enough to 
join the state and national organi- 
zation. The name is not so 
important as that each member 
does right in his local organiza- 
tion. Experience shows that our 
farmers cannot depend on much as- 
sistance from consumers. If we farm- 


ers co-operate to take care of the 
country end of distribution and mar- 
ket, we will be biting off all we can 
chew for one while, without tackling 
the well-nigh hopeless job of trying 
to get city people to start co-operative 
retail stores through which the whole- 
Sale distribution of produce may be 
peddied to the actual consumer. 





Dairying Builds Up the soil for the 
reason that it takes little of its sub- 
stance. 








Ste 





= 
Well Met— 


A Good 
Appetite 
And 


Post 
Toasties 


A dainty, nourishing 
dish for breakfast, lunch 
or supper—ready to serve 
direct from the package 
with cream and sugar. 


“Toasties” are thin bits 
of choice Indian Corn— 
skilfully cooked and 
toasted to an appetizing 
golden brown. 


Wholesome 
Nourishing 
Easy to Serve 








Don’t t pir this with ordi- 
nary “make-shift” roofings. We 
guarantee it 15 years inside 
each roll furnish modern ideas for 
laying it artistically and permanently. 


Certain-teed 


Rolls Roofing Shingles 


You can’t tell how long a roofing will 

wear by looking at it—so for your own 
protection, acce pt no 
substitutes—be sure’ that 
the Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on each roll. Sold 
by dealers everywhere at 
a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Mfg.Co. 


E. St. Louis, Hl, York Pa. 
Marseilles. UL 

















Bex by grocers everywhere ed 





See how the rim 





protects the eyes, 

andin Lack coms 

every drop on to your Slicker. Its soft flannel 
lining covers the ears if fzin is cold or 


folds inside when not needed, 
be rolled and carried in the pocket. 


A fine complement to your Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker, and just as waterproof 


at stores that sell Fish Brand 
75 cents mene sent prepaid on 
of price 
A. J. TOWER “CO. -- BOSTON 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
tts 


it may 














Fix Your Root 


You can make the old worn-out tin, fron, 
etect. feit or gravel roof give you as muck 

‘rvice as a new roof and you can double 
the life of that old shingle roof, 


ROOF-FIX ‘treanies' 


and keeps them cured. Cost slight. One coat 
does the work. In bieck and red. Ready for 
use. Absolutely guefanteed to do the work. 
Write at once for the free Roof Book, Address 


G. E. CONKEY CO., 3341 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 
ae - 


run even more. Dairying, livestock, poul- 
wy, fruit and truck—these are a few of 
fe} the big money-making lines. Along the 
Southern Ry., M. &O. andG. S. & F. Ry. 




































Buy Southern Land—buy all youcan 
—prices now extremely low—natural in- 


are many openings. Write now for * ‘South- 


m2? So. Ry.Washington, D.C. 











Farm Manures 


By CHARLES E. THORNE 
Director of the 
Ohie Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the first time a truly American book on 
Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses that occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manure may 
be avoided. In order that the funda. «.atal 
princizles governing the use of manures may 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion ig 
given of the origin, nature of soils, the proce 
esses that take place in the soil, in the conm- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of 
farm crops and the effect of different fertil- 
izing elements on their growth. These fundas 
mentals are further illuminated by the results 
of a long continued field experiment in the 
case of fertilizing materials and lime. The 
author has measured the value of manure by 
means of crops produced for long periods of 
years and as compared with the increase pro- 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure quege 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 
barnyard and field, the methods of preventing 
such losses, ways of reinforcing manure for 
most effective results, methods of applying, 
the crops upon which manures may be used to 
greatest advantage and the employment of 
catch crops and green manures. The 
is the life work of an experimenter and prac- 
tical farmer. It begins with study on the 
farm, followed by a quarter of a century of 
large opportunity for the testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien- 
tific principles underlying the farmer's work. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 








LIVE STOC 
| Fi ELD NOTES 


ive Stocn Frew Reenesentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 
BEST OFFERINGS 
YEAB AGO 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR 
COMPARED WITH ONE 





Cattle, -—Hogse—, 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
Per 100 Ibs 

Chicago ....... $f $9.50 $11 00 $9.10 

New York .. 8 00 0) 1.60 
uffalo . 9 3 16:1 50 9.50 

Kansas 9.90 8.90 

Pittsburg 9.40 9.60 


$8.95 
9.00 
9.10 
8.95 


8.80 9.00 





market followers say 
about the only reason why finished 
beef cattle did not attain the 10c 
price in Sept is becausesof the unus- 
ually heavy receipts of prime heavy 


At Chicago, 





degree free 
skill to the 


hog we are in a very great 
to use our knowledge and 
best advantage First, in selecting a 
zood breed that will grow rapidly and 
lay on fat readily, and second, in giv- 
ing a generous supply of food. A por- 
tion of this food ought to be cheap food, 
such as skim milk, buttermilk or clover 
and blue grass, or some of the other 
forage plants, if we expect to secure a 
profit Just in the proportion as we can 
substitute these cheaper foods, or some 
combination of them, for corn and mill 
feeds, or some of the othe commercial 
feed stuffs, we will be able to reduce the 
cost of growing a pound of pork. I have 
r seen price of corn so high, unless 
> short time that we could not 
zsh of it along with 
ilk a pig would consume 
fine, plump condition 

* 














Happy Family of Ohio Improved Chesters 


A happy family this, 
of Cincinnatus, N Y, is their 
demand than ever and are business 


owner. 


kind of ‘hog. 


beeves during that 
opened big receipts, 
crop promises to be 
the next few weeks and 
it is said, will command 10c before 
the month is finished. This month 
opened with beeves selling at 9%c 
for the ‘best It's not the heavy- 
weights only that are now command- 
ing the money. Yearling heifers have 
sold up to 4c and bulls when prime 
sold at (%c. 
CHICAGO PRICE RANGE 
Beef sieers, good to prime 
Beef steers, medium to good Thue 
Beef steers, common to medium. - 7.15@ 
Yearlings 7.75@ 
Range steers . 00@ 
Beef cows, common to selected....... 5.00@ 
Fat heifers, good to selected 00 
Stoek steers 00M 
Feeders R Mae 
Canners and cutters..... Oceccesaceves 3.40 
Geod to prime veuls... 0.00@1 


Bulls 3 7 


The liberal deceives of ‘aaiib at the 
great western markcts the past few 
months, it is predicted by the market 
followers, will result later in a short- 
age which will send prices skyward. 
The ‘wise ones” say 1914 will see 
much higher quotations than nw 
prevailing. At Chicago, quality of 
receipts has not been much above 
common, on the average runs. The 
month opened with Yc top figure paid 
fer the favorite weights, light to 
medium, 

September saw a record 
sheep and lambs at Chicago, 
though the natives were short. 
sidering the size of receipts, the mar- 
ket has held up exceedingly well, with 
enly a fraction of a cent of a break, 
Thg east has been keen for fat lambs, 
and feeders have also been hungry. 
The movement of thin sheep and 
lambs countryward has taken on a 
new impetus, Omaha and Chicago 
being the main points of attack by 
the feeders. Last Aug the run was 
slack, but during Sept it more than 
made up for the deficiency. Wiscon- 
sin farmers have been liberal buy- 
ers, aS well as Ill, O, and Ind. Michi- 
wan has been vartly crowded out of 
the running. 


A Bull Kept as Sire 


In a small herd he may -prove his 
worth as a breeder, but it may be an 
expensive proposition. Hence dairy 
farmers should co-operate in the pur- 
chase of such an animal to serve their 
various herds. Where half a dozen or 
more farmers combine, several bulls may 
be kept until the animals prove thei) 
value and the expense need not be very 
great. Many breeders purchase your 
bulls and lend them to keepers of grad 
herds for two or three years before 
choosing the one they desire to head 
their own herds of pure-bred cattle. 
fvcch a practice is good but cannot al- 
ways be followed by small breeders, 
hentze co-operation is probably the best 
way of solving this breeding question, 
(kK. M. G. 


month. October 
but the season’s 
well liquidated in 
prime stuff, 


CATTI - ON HOOF 


40@ 9.50 


run of 
even 
Con- 


een 
Farmers’ Market Influence 
As individuals we have little or no 


influence on the market or ‘selling price ; 
of hogs. But on the cost of growing a 





and everyone an 


hogs 
popularity with other breeds and some 


individual of merit. F. C. White 
Improved Chesters are in greater 
raised, They share in 
them to any other 


Ohio 
wherever 


breeders prefer 


Nor 
I could 
diet 


that cate ae the eye of the feeder 
have I ever seen corn so low that 
afford to feed a pig on an exclusive 
of corn and water.—[S. M. Garber. 


Using Pure-Bred Sires 


commenced to use 
one of them 


ymen have 
pure-br Recently 
purchased a calf whose dam and sire’s 
dam raged 29% pounds of butter in 
a week and 85 _pounds of milk in a day. 

bi 

€ 


Our dair 


sires. 


Others will as soon as they can do 
so. This goes to pro. that our dairy- 
men are a re more and more up- 
to-date, and at they are in the busi- 
ness to st a nd to make money out of 
it.—IA. Virginia. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single Comb White 


Leghorns Exclusively 


Foundation Stock Hatching Eges 
My st ain ote ated by combining two of the best 
rn t 1 the world; a pair or trio will start 
'ry a few of L. eockerels and you will be 
that my’ st ain is the one you are looking 
pon al wed end for catalogue. 
CL LOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 

DE HART, Prop. - Cortiand, N. Y. 





F. J. 





RA NESTED 


YEARLING HENS 


8S. ©C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bred 10 Years for High Egg Production. 
i t ym for young stock. Every layer 
sala has paid us a profit of $3.20 
r Don’t fail to write before buying 
elsewhere. Choice breeders at a rare bargain. 


THE peees. ress Tay FARM LANCASTER, PA. 


Moyers 5.C C.W. Leghorns 


oN. Y. 





GRANT MOYER. Ft Plain, 


TOULOUSE GEES 


Rhode Isls 
Ducke. I an 
able prices. 


RHODE 


Hate a g eggs eetas 
VIBERT. RED FARM. 


IGEONS for Profit. 
made anet profit of 25 
Ten minutes’ care &@ day. 
French Carneaux, show and utility pairs Ww 
andprices. A. D. B. Brown, Whitestone, 





8S. C. White Leg. 
horns, Rose Comb 
nd Reds, also three varieties of Indian Runner 
in a position to furnish you good stock at reason. 
FRANK KILPATRICK, Warren, Ohio. ~4 4 


ISLAND. REDS 


Comb, $2 per setting, 





Box 20° Weston, N. J. 





I will show you where I have 
annually on raising Pigeons. 

or aale, English Homers, 
rite for circular 


N.Y, 





BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 
from heavy laying strain ictly pure bred and 
sfaction .j8 guaranteed, $1.5 ach. Free range 


and April Ist hatched. Wr descriptive cir- 
WILSON DAIL, 


ae Cambridge, Md. 
FAWN AND WHITE 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Prize —— ° C RI Reds ew choice breeders. 
Order now VID M™. HAMMOND. Cortiand, N. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Greatest hecome Independent 
with no ¢: al invest w r erm opens Decem- 

how Write 
JONES. NAT? L SCHOOL 
Carey ™M. Jones, Pres., 











f Ir 
OF AUCTIONEERING, 
14. N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, il. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


My 1913 catalogue is about ready for distribution. 
gives the price, breeding, and describes phy ar so a 
each ram offered. We believe that our flock is the best 
breeding fiock of Shropshires in America. We won 
Ist prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 
1911 and 1912 at the Chicago International], and 
more money on American bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. Also in 1912 at the International 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for thethree best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York we won every Ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 








FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes ajl bre’ to an imporied Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG., N. Y. 


Shropshire and Southdown 


Both sexes and all ages 
Sheep xiaGara srock FARM 
J. C. Duncan, Mgr. Lewiston, N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


American Agriculturigg 


SWINE BREEDERS 


ELLENWOOD 
BERKSHIRES 


Herd boers are Locksley L 141500, whose grand. 
sires, Lord Premier’s Rival and Ideal Masterpieee, 
sold for $3000 and $1400, respectively ; also Pennsy}- 
vania Dutchman 179017, who is full of Master- 
piece, Lee and Premier blood. Both are excellent 
types with the best of blood lines. We offer 
boars, young Sows, unrelated trios sired by thesg 

such as our 











boars and out of prize nning dams, 
Selwyn Lassie Belle, Ellenwood Danesfield Coun- 
tess, Ellenwood Premier Lady,etc. Satisfaction guar. 
anteed. Pedigrees given in full ‘with registration, 

We are also offering a few Guernsey bull calves 
sired by Glenwood’s Mainstay, 24th 12664 and out 
of Advanced Registry A few choice South. 
down rams from imported stock, sired by oup 
prize-winping Baker 35, for sale. Write for pare 
ticulars, or better yet visit 


ELLENWOOD FARM, R. F. D., 


BERKSHIRES 


Our herd is headed by Sensational Longfellow, 
of Rival’s Lord Premier, who sold for $4050. io = 
auction last fall. He is a large long pig with ver 
heavy bone and fine shaped head. Weighed 416 lbs 


at_ ten months of age 
If you are looking for some stock (© improve your 
the Berkshire business, 


cows. 


Hatboro, Pa, 














herd, or are going to start in 
you had better write us for prices and descriptions, 
TOMPKINS FARM, - - Lansdale, oo, 





4 Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of imported Per- 
cheron, Belgian and Suffolk 
Stallions and Mares. 





SWINE BREEDERS 








Heart’s Delight Farm 


Large Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for service at reasonable prices 
“W.H. MINER, Chazy, New York 








sabes son OHONdaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earthh ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


LARGE BERK SHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


The U. 8S. Government has just purchased anotheg 
Highwood Boar to head its herd at Panama. This ig 
the third herd boar purchased of us by the Governs 
ment and speaks for itself~ We have the large, longe 
bodied and fancy headed Berkshire, all ages, for 
sale. Visitors always welcome. 

H. C. & H. D. HARPENDING, N. Y, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y, 


BERKSHIRES oii "ficrow. aiso one: tried 


yearling boar. Quality and prices are right. 


T. J. KERR, Collins, New York 


akeview Farm 
BERKSHIRES 
ved one Rede y headec 
a ain I led, 
a. - 3. 


Dundee, 











bred for size, quality, pro- 
lificacy and finish. For years 
quick maturing, big, 
for sale and for inspection. 


red omtered 
Stapleton, Wiibraham Read, Springfield, Mass. 


BERKSHIR November boars and gilts, rich in 
best imported blood, March ang 
April bigs, sae ~*~ Baron Duke 50th, and Lea, 


breeding rices before ordering elsewhere, 
H. S. TLBURY, "Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 








Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
4 = p+ but what he get that counts. 


Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


POLAND-CHINA - SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
igs not akin; popular breeding out of great 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


Poland - Chinas 


open; fall pigs, 
afford to pay. 
M. L. RITCHEY, 








The kind that win at 
— state fairs. Service 

rs, sows bred or 
either sex; at as od any farmer cao 


Route |, St. Clairsville, 0. 


FANCY POLAND-CHINAS 
Large fancy March boars $20 each with 

Special Offer Pedigree Ff sold this month fe )e 

$5 down, balance C.0.D. They will please you. Wr 

send along your order. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OMIO 


=O LG PIGs,= 
Now Booking Orders for Fall 


shipment. 
Send in order at once and insure a good selec- 
tion. Breeding and quality of the very best. 
Try them. F.C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by oe Fa ~ amy jon. The big growthy kind, young 
stoe ys reasonable Send for e¢!reul 


D. i. OREISBACH, P. 0. Box 137, Kingston, Ohio 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 














Registered Duroc 
Pigs of both sexes 


Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N, Y. 


10 bred Gilts bred for - and 
Sept. to our big sh r.. oars, 


Cc. E. BARNES. 
mere h and summer pigs read 


he big, smooth, easy feeders,a i 


Cc. J. McLAUG..LIN, Box E, Pleasantville, O. 





registered. 





20 Large Type Duroc Boars 
by Red Col ard Yellow Springs Col. Also pigs 
not yilated. all cholera_immuned. 


MICHAEL, Box C, Yellow Springs, 0. 


Studebaker’s Durocs frm ‘we Mem 


tain head of the breed. Gilts bred tor. ‘August eo 
others open Pairs not akin. No better blood any ag 
F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


i ltti@ BLUE RiBBeN HERO MULE. FOOT ees 
pion 4 of Valted Stat Th erd wo 
pam prize pa at State Fairs i: 1912 than all other 
Mule-Foot herds combined. _ Breeding stock of all 


os Pon 
B WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 








ages for sale. Also Shet 
JOHN H DUNLAP, 








MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 





U rowthy Mule Foot Hogs have won more First 
Thompson $s Prizes than any herd in America Stock of 
all ages for sale sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 


Mule Foot Hogs 


Best quality, registered stock. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, O. 
so 








Huntington Valley Berkshire Swine 


FOR SALE. Pigs of both sexes, not akin. Bre@ 
sows, Harpending stock direct Price reasonable. 
ED. J. DOHL - HARVEYVILLE, PA. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


You get finest Jersey Red Pigs 
at cost of common stock by 
our New Sales Offer. New 
Iustrated Catalog, free. 








Hamps hires 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; alse 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


) Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 
Mammoth Tamworth Swine 


The largest and earliest maturing hogs bred. Send 
mg your order ‘ll prove above statement or refund 


your mone 
Willowdale. Farm, H. &. Powhatan Pt., Ohie 








Green, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


LAKESIDE HERD 


If you wish very ch highly bred bulls of the 
Pontiae Korndyke King “of he Pontiacs, King Segi¢, 
Hengerveld De Koj or Model Family, of the most 
fashionable markings and beautiful form, of choice 
breeding in every line, I am prepared to fill your order. 
No finer le of bulls to be seen in America. 
Several have da ms with over 30 pounds. Come and se 
them. E. <A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BUEL CALF 

Born May 25th, out of a 20-lb daughter of Korn- 
dyke Queen DeKol Prince, by a-_son of Pontias 
Korndyke. A bar Price $100. - Photos furnished. 
Ideal Dairy Farm, "Brown Brothers, Canton, N. Y. 


Write F or Sale List 


of Holstein and Jersey cattle, German Coach horses 
and Shetland ponies ‘Specia | offers of bull calves and 
cows. C. Owen Carman, Bex E, Trumansburg, N. Ye 


Willow Brook Farm Jerseys” 
3 yearling Bulls, 3 irling Heifers. AN registered. 
and dams = ok heavy producers. 

Mor., + - R, F. D. 7, Mercer, Pa 

















Both sire 
Cc. F. Munz, 


ELMCREST HOLSTEIN HERD 
Offers bull caives of superior ‘breeding, from large 
producing A. R. O. dams. Prices right, quality com 
sidered. Send for pec ero 


PIERCE BROS., 


A. R. O. Bull Calf — 


Best and color. Farmers 
price Baidwinsvilte, N. Y- 


A Ayrshires Attraction 


Here is ust tunity to purchase some 
“HIGH © LASS A YRSHIRES 
Females, Cows and Heifers 
ABBEY & SON - CHERRY CREEK, W. ¥. 


Jerseys For Profit 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 


Chenango and Madison County 


High-grade Holstein cows, Are heavy ag 
furnish large, young, fresh and nearby 
reasonable prices. 





Warren, 0. 





of breeding, indivi 


SABARAMA FARM,» 











HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Norwich, it | 
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” 48 Registered yearling Heifers. 


October 11, 1913 


Elmview Farms 


—— for Sale 


Bull calves, sired by the May Rose bull, Rock- 
jegham 15! Imp. Raymond of the Preel 11353; 
Imp. Billy’s a of the Isle 21183; and Imp. 
France Il 19238; all out of cows qualifying for 
the advanced registry. 


BENJ. H. THROOP, Prop., 
wM. FIELDEN, Manager, 


pone 


er "Ese 
GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box A. A. ‘eterboro, N. H. 


Crestmont Farms 


Bull advertised in last issue is sold and we 
fave another grandson of the great Pontiac 
Korndyke out of an 18.583 Ib. 3 yr. old cow 
qhose grandsire is a brother to the famous King 

Nicely marked and broad and square, 
born March 1. $125. Come and see this one. 


“LC. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


rade Holstein 
Cows and Heifers 


an furnish cows and heifers ready to freshen. Weil 
marked. —>- producers. 75 nicely bred 2-year-old 
heifers, due in the spring, oe 4 50 yearlings. Also 30 
young cows, mijking ae Ww to freshen in February 
and March. F. J. HOWARD. BOUCKVILLE, WN. Y. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


% Registered fresh and fall cows. 
all light in color. 3 
pull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows. ami balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST. Munnsvilje, N. Y. 


™m Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 





Elmhurst, Pa- 


























Holstein cows, 











A.L. Brockway,Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Registered: more w! lite than biack; sire’s two nearest 
dams averse Ibs butter in 7 days; dam 
has 16-iD. ort 13,769 Ibs. milk, 592 tbs. 
butter in : this self will make someone a 
good herd bull; price rea® vable 


EZRA HOLBERT LAKE, N.Y. 





BULL CALVES 


gee 














All ages from good A. R. O. dams at 
reasonable prices. Tell us your wants 
for anything Holstein-Friesian A. 


STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 








Offers Holstein-Friesian bullealf. born Mar. 14th. 1913 
sired by Heng Butter Bor De Kol. a son of Heng 
De Kol and out a branddaug hter of De Kol Heng 

ke. Calf is a fine in — a nicely marked First 
13 dams ave. 21.89 Ib 7 days. Write for 
Bice WS Hinchey, P. 0. Box "329, Rochester. N.Y. 


LIVE 


(Lyear. 
calf 87” 


10 


Ayrshires 





es 

helfers bulls) 

Calves of both breeds. All fapertes stock of 
the choicest breeding and individuality. 


F. S. — Importer 
Ithaca - - New York 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 
rang i f 3 to6 and 
pm a and beer, bawdy R 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 


culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
~ every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 











High Grade Holstein Cows 


en hand 10 cho 


Oc! 3 old 

heifers nic ely AE and of excellent breed- 

ing. Come and see our stock or write your 
needs before purchasing elsewhere. 


F.P.SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


The Stevens Herd Holstein 


September Offerings 

Five young bulls from eight to ten months old; 
every one a nice individual: every one from a good 
A. R. O. record dam, and every one by a high-class 
sire from $100 to $200 each 

One hundred and fifty (150) cows and heifers. Any- 
thing for sale. Good cattle at reasonable prices. 

Write or better come and see them. 


WEMRY STEVENS & SOM, Brookside Stock Farm, Lacona, &. Y 


East River Grade 
Holsteins For Sale 


100 Heifers, land 2 years oli, sired by full blooded balls. 
Dams are high grade Holstein cows. 
75 high grade Holstein cows due to calve this fall. 
30 Fresh cows, come and see them milked. 
10 regiatered and high grade bulls. 


JOHN B. WEBS 
Dept. D. Bell phone 14-F-5, 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN hoy 
BU LL §S tr service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


























TER, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

















Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 











Fine Holstein Heifer Calf 


Born Sept. 1 1 Sire is by a son of King of the 
Pontiacs " Seating Pleione, who produced 26,000 
Is. milk 1 two live « — in a year Never was 
@ry for seven years. Dam is a large producing cow 
@ Pontiac Cornucopia De Kol Hengerveld breeding 
and is a grand individual. Price $125 if taken at once. 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO.. Liverpool, N. Y. 


phe improve your herd 











Bull, Locus Pontiac Butter Boy No. 113976, born Jan- 
Wary 18. 1915 ore than one-half white. Grand in- 
Cividual. H ntains 50% of the blood of World's 
Record cow. Sire, a son of Hengerveld De Kol; dam 
a Brand 1: ughter of De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d, 23 Ibs 
7 vs, 93 ibs days. Fine chance to get a bull 

ding Write for prices. etc. LOCUS 

Srock FARM, "C. L. Banks, Prop.. New Berlin, N. Y. 
44 LB, BLOOD tar ties 20 
a Born August 20 


Carrying over 40% the same blood as K. P. Pontiac 
Tass, about evenly marked, black and white. Dam and 


Stinddam A. R. O.: sire. King Pontiac Tortilla, a 
Sn of King of the Pontiacs. First check for $100 gets 
the She calf. F. C. BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG. WN. Y. 





A.R.O. Bull Calf for Sale 


Born March 7th 1913 


Sire Admiral Gelsche Hamilton No. 55722. His dam 
has a 28.44-pound butter reeord, and she has a 29- 
pound daughter and a 3l-pound sister. Dam of out 
Beauty De Kol Artis with an A. RB. O. record 
166.3 pounds milk and 21.13 pounds +~ 2 in if 
days; 15,209 pounds milk in 1 year. This calf is very 
traight, square, beautifully marked, about Suit white. 
price $80 SRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


HILLCROFT FARMS 
4-Holstein Bulls-4 


Registered, Of service age, from leading. eires of 
breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices. 
GEO. R. HILL - . TOWANDA, PA. 





the 














Wetststas For Sale. 190 head high-grade Holstein cows, 


due to freshen in Aug., Sept. and Oct., that give 40 to 
60 Ibs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers. 25 head 
TM. cows that cive 60 to 89 ibs. milk a day. 5 year- 
heifers, 10 registered bull calves and grade bull 

calves, at farmers’ poten, Reagan Gros., Tully, N. Y. 
address—Plumisn Farm. F sirview Village, Pa 








$100 HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born Sept. 28th, 1912 $100 


marked, weilerown, tubereaulin tested, A 
©., 4 nearest dams 21.72 lbs. batter 7 days. Kire, 
~ patter Boy 413%. Dam, Idene Abbekerk 


DA. BLEWER, Owego, N. Y. 





BRILL HERD Wavsve 
HOLSTEINS 
Sreneaeee, Sire Sire , Ming Segie Champion. 71 71546. 


— Choice stock always for sale. 
Pe wz BRILL Sancti Warren County, N. J. 
ree 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS | : 
New Yarns: for the Official Sales List of the 
Association 
Bor: 96 A. P. N, Y¥. 








125 HEAD 


Grade Holstein Heifers 


Yearlings and two yerr ohms %@ fall cows 


due July Ist to Oct. Ist good regis- 
tered stock bulls. 

E. 4. nsaashaented & SON 
Phone 418 - Cortiand, WN. Y. 














HOLSTEIN 
Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 


B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 





GRADE HOLSTEINS 























The 
Grade 


on D.L. & W. & L. V. R. Roads 


Government Tested Herd of 
Isteins in New York State 


If you are interested in buying Good Producers and 
at the same time Government Tested Cows and 
are willing to pay a reasonable price for 


Good Clean Stock FREE From Tuberculosis 


I HAVE 
150 HEAD to select from 


THE PECK DAIRY 










Cortland, New York 

















Jenningshurst 
Stock co ane 


energy spared in making the 
oer a possible records. 
arefully consider the fol- 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. 


R ag A son 
lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur- 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. 


has during the past two years most care- 

fully selected and purchased, regardless 
of prices, one of the very best founda- 
tion herds to be found in this country 
ia female will be retained and no 


le Korndyke 


INTIAC KORNDYKE — our herd 


Write for description and prices. 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 


























Ra 
heads the herd 


also a few Pontiac Korndyke Sons. 


E. H. DOLLAR, - - 





Fairview Farms Herd Holsteins 


Apple Korndyke 8th the stron 
His dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke made 38.03 lbs. butter 
in seven days and 156.92 in thirty days, both world’s records when made. 
We are offering sons of this great sire from daughters of Pontiac Korndyke; 


est bred Korndyke bull in the world 





. HEUVELTON, N. Y. | 




















King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


Heads thee GREENWOOD HERD. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam (1090.91 Ibs. 
butter, 26192.7 Ibs. milk in 1 yr.). 
from high record dams, also very desirable young cows and 
heifers in calfto him, Write or visit us. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, 


We offer a few of his sons 


- = FABIUS, N. Y. 

















HOLSTEINS—THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. ¥. 





OLSTEIN BULL CALVE 


Highest Quality of Breeding 


JAMES GIBSON 


WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥. 











Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
| North Easton, Mass. 
F. — Owner, W. “Newaeite Supt. 


{ a 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 





You can find no way to invest your money and 
effort so profitably as in the selection and use of 
a purebred Holstein sire of good individuality 
Tn a few years’ time you can grade up a very 
poor herd to a profitable basis. 

The Tilinois State Expertment Station has 
testing a herd were the average production has 
been increased $41.65 per cow in four years by the 
use of a purebred sire, and by testing the in- 


dividual cows and disposing @ the poor producers. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptioe Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Seec’y, 
Box 115 Brattlehoro, V'. 














STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


— 1 ~ week a cut price of 25% in Regis- 

H. F. service bulls, cows. calves, male 
ry female. Here is an opportunity that 
sould not be overlooked. 125 head to select 


from. Star Farm is also offering a carload 
of grade H. F. cows that have averaged over 


) Ibs. of milk per day. Write for par- 
teulars. Adciiress 

HORACE L. BRONSON 
Dest. G - - Certiand, WN. Y. 














Must Sell King Walker 5th 


Nearly two years old. Hig sisters in the herd 

Nice individual, more black than white. One sis- 

ter sold in public sale this year for $1370 
Sire has 38 A. R. 0. daughters 
Dam [2.52 butter under two years 


Recent record of 23.60 and capacity not yet 
reached. 
Also straight bull calf. more white than black. 


of the Pontiacs, from a two- 
and a 


Grandson of King 
year-old daughter of King Segis Beets 
25.88 pound cow. 


Ss. A. CROSS - KYSERIKE, N.Y. 




















Grade Holstein Cows 


The kind thet preduse. Fresh amd nearby 
springers in cariote or less. 


Registered Service Bulls 


Fit for heavy service. well bred. fine individuals, $100, 
Five cat pA $50. Three reaistered heifer Caives 
$350. Write just what you want 


J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 


cows 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS 


F. bull, bore March 24, 1913. Sire, 
Wood 





Fy Segis No. 60772; dam. crest ee Te No. 
110127. A. & S. 15.40 Ibs. butter in 7 days at 2 
yoo, Price $125 

A. W. BROWN & SONS - West Winfield, N. Y. 


* 
~ 


INTENDING PURCHASERS 


should ate our large producing Jerseys; our 
prolific tres; 


large. smooth : our Mammeth 
Bronze Turkeys. Large herds and flocks from which to 
select. HOOD FARM, . . Lowell, Mass, 








We offer A. R. 0, Cows 


in calf to King Korndyke Pontiac Lass. Also 
grandson of King Segis Pontiac from a 12-Ib 2- at 
old daughter of Pietertie Hengerveld’s Count DeKal, 


born Sept 3. for $40, 
FA. LAWRENCE - . VERNON, WN. Y. 





PIONEER FARM 


Service bolls from dems with 
official milk and batter records. 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 

































My Ma’s Curls 


EDITHU~ ELEANOR KELSO 

My ma says that when she was a little 
girl, 

She hated, the worst way, to 
hair curl; 

So she used to comb it just as stiff and 


have her 


straight, 
And do her best to get it in one long 
plait, 


But still *twould curl and curl, spite of 
all she'd do. : 

And be back in little rings, first thing 
she knew. 


At last, one winter day, most time for 
school, 

My sakes, if *twant my ma, I'd say oh, 
what a fool! 

Out she goes to the rain barrel, full of 


ice, 

And what d’ye think, ducks her head, 
all over, twice, 

Until her curls were soaked, clear down 
to the skin. 

Just think! had to smash the ice to get 
them in! 


Then my ma combed ’em out, just as 
stiff and straight, 

And combed and combed till, at last, to 
schoo! she’s late. 

But ma didn’t care, her hair had lost 
its curl; 

Now don’t you think that ma was 4a 
funny girl? 

Why, I’d s. love to have su 
soft curls. 

Our hair is straight as injuns’; all of 
ma’s girls. 


ch pretty, 


Well, ma tells how, with her heart chuck 
full of pride, 

She walked into school, late, but real 
satisfied; 

And then, oh, poor dear ma, 
laugh and shout, : 

Why even the teacher, she giggled right 
out, . 

For, just think, each lock had turned 
back to a_curl, i 

And on each end an icicle; poor ma girl! 


such a 





Buying from Peddlers and Agents 
MARGARET WHITNEY 


“Some women would buy anything, 

rom a mouse trap to a piano, if they 
ould buy it from an agent,” said a 
man the other day who had beén in 
a house where the trail of the agent 
was very much in evidence. While 
many of us know that the women 
are easy marks for peddlers, we also 
know that men have been caught in 
the same way, and a number of them 
do not like even now to hear about 
the lightning rods or Bohemian oats 
they bought years ago. 

Now, the object of this article is 
not to condemn buying from agents 
or peddlers if they have anything that 
one can use, but this promiscuous 
patronizing from anyone at any time, 
whether the thing offered for sale be 
o? benefit or not, is what is aimed at. 
Thousands of books have been sold 
by agents that have never been read 
and never will be. The agent came 
along, told his story and the mistress 
ef the house signed her name to his 
list and in due time passed over her 
The book was placed on the 


+ 
c 


money. 
center table and carefully dusted 
every time the -room was cleaned 


and there it has remained unmolested 
for years. 

Books are by no means the only 
articles sold by agents over the coun- 
try. The pack peddlers that have 
tramped over the whole country for 
so many years often have good goods 
in their packs, but one who patronizes 
them will pay as much or more for 
the same things as if she bought 
them from the merchant in her own 
town. These men must have some- 
thing for their profit, for they cannot 
ford to put in their time if they are 
getting nothing for it. They must buy 
a grade of goods that they can sell 
so as to make a fair profit for them- 
selves and yet sell somewhere near 
the price that one will have to pay 
at any store. Generally it pays one 
to watch for bargains at the place 
where you usually trade and not waste 
time or money on the things sold by 
these peddlers. 

The ragmen whbd were so numerous 
some years ago and who still travel 
around through the country, although 
in fewer numbers, generally got the 
best of every bargain they made. In 
the days when they carried tinware 
which they exchanged for the rags 
one had to sell, it took about a hun- 
dred pounds of rags to pay for a tin 
pan that one could buy any time for 
10 cents; and the trouble of saving 
the rags was worth more than three 
or four such pans. One would do 
better to burn the rags as they ac- 
cumulate and not be bothered with 
them. Junk of any kind is not worth 
the time it takes to collect it in a 
heap. As old iron, wire or other 








things of this sort collect they can 
be disposed of by throwing them in 
some place that requires filling up 
and after a little earth has been added 
it is out of sight as well as out of 
mind. 

In a certain locality several years 
ago, some men came through in wag- 
ons selling steel ranges, for which 
they asked fifty and sixty dollars. The 
people to whom they sold knew that 
they could buy ranges for the 
same sum from the local dealers in 
the town near which they lived and 
to whom they could go for satisfac- 
tion of the ranges prove other than 
represented, but a number of them 
purchased these ranges and the agents 
disappeared. In a short time. the 
ranges got out of order and the pur- 


steel 


chasers had endless trouble getting 
the necessary repairs. After using 


the ranges for a few years and put- 
ting up with the trouble they caused, 
the owners disposed of them the best 
they could and replaced them with 
stoves bought from home _  -<cealers. 
They were out their money, but had 
gained some expensive experience. 
Many persons make it a rule not to 
allow an agent to come into the 
house, and this is only fair to the 
agent if one does’ not intend to 
patronize him. One does not or 
should not go to a store and occupy 
fifteen or twenty minutes of a clerk’s 
time if she does not expect to buy, 
and neither should one let an agent 
waste his time telling about the arti- 
cle he has for sale and then not pur- 
chase. One can very courteously tell 
the person who comes to the door and 
states that he has something for sale 
that she does not care to purchase and 
let him go on to the next house. 
Every woman knows what she needs 
and very likely has planned just where 
she will purchase and what she will 
pay. When she gets to the store 
where she expects to make her pur- 
chases she will have a much better 
assortment from which to make a 
selection, and if she should not be 
satisfied with what she gets, has the 
privilege, in most cases, of going back 
and exchanging the article for some- 
thing else that suits her, which she 
cannot do if she buys from an agent. 


My Life as a Farmer’s Wife 


CATHERINE MARTIN 





My father had always lived on a 
small piece of land near the edge of 
a village, where mother could raise 
chickens and have a good garden. 
Father usually held a small office in 
the village, from postmaster to all the 
other offices usually given to a man 
that can be trusted, so the family of 
six children were educated to become 
teachers. At the -age of eighteen I 
began my first term of school in the 
district adjoining a German settle- 
ment and soon formed the acquaint- 
ance of John, the son of the wealth- 


iest farmer in the settlement. He 
was much sought after by the moth- 
ers and daughters, whose attention 
only made him feel that a prize like 
himself was above the common and 
so he began looking elsewhere for a 
bride. 

Going to the vilage it was necessary 
for him to pass the schoolhouse 
where the “Irish school-mam” taught, 
and poor John lost his heart and also 
the splendid farm he would have re- 
ceived had he married one of the 
girls of the settlement. He was one 
of a family of twelve. His mother 
would go to the barn, get her team 
ready, g0 to the field, harrow the 
ground and drill the wheat. In the 
summer rake the hay, bind the wheat 
side by side with the father, while 
the sons were looking after other 
parts of the farm and the daughters 
cooking, milking and doing all the 
other work necessary on a farm. 

When it was learned in the neigh- 
borhood that John, the brightest, 
most promising and most sought- 
after member of the family, ~was go- 
ing to marry a schoolteacher, his peo- 
ple were astonished and he had the 
sympathy of the whole neighborhood. 

But love is blind and he could not 
see but what he was the _ gainer 
rather than the loser, so we became 


engaged, but I continued to teach 
nine years and John waited. 
His mother died, but his father 


would not give in. So we decided to 
rent a farm of one hundred and sixty 
acres in the seitlment, and were 
married. The farm had been bought 
by a wealthy merchant who knew 
nothing about farming but wished a 
safe place to invest his money, and 
like all tenant farms it had gone from 
bad to worse. John left his father’s 
fine home to begin battling with this 
farm in order to establish a home of 
his own. 

The house was a two-story frame 
building, once painted white, stand- 
ing on a green hill overrun with wild 
rose bushes and burdock. There were 


eight large rooms and two halls. 
When the wind blew the window 
casements rattled and the wind 


moaned through the attic like a lost 
soul seeking rest. It seemed like the 
winter would never end. The most 
company I had was tramps and ped- 
dlers. I think the house was marked, 
for I fed them all. Then the machine 
agents—I kept an extra place set at 
the table for their special benefit— 
all wanting to sell John the latest 
machinery to run the ‘arm. 
Butchering time came and _ the 
nearest neighbors came to help. We 
worked all day, the men doing the 
butchering, the women cutting lard 
and sausage meat, making ‘iver pud- 
ding and head cheese, Everything 
must be done in one day, including 
the night also, if necessary. That 
was the hardest day’s work I had 
ever done and at eleven o’clock when 
they were finishing the sausage and 
talking German, seemingly forgetting 





Doily with Shamrock Lace Edge 
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I was there, I fell asleep sitting og 
a chair. Blessed oblivion! Where 
there was no butchering, and ne 
German language I could not under.” 
stand. But John was ashamed, and 
they with knowing looks seemed tg 
say, “Just as we expected; she is ne 
account.” “Poor John has a stone 
around his neck.” “And we did try 
to set her a good example.” 

But spring came at last. Spri 
on a large farm! Back of the house 
ran a brook through an old neglecteg 
orchard, a meadow of freen srasg, 





Detail of the Shamrock Lace 


dandelions and white clover, wherg 
my cow grazed all the summer. It 
was a picture for an artist’s brush. [I 
would get up before the sun rose, go 
out of doors and watch everything 
awaken. I would go to the barn and 
give the horses their breakfast of 
hay—I always loved animals of all 
kinds—then the long walks with John 
in the evening to see how much hé 
had- plowed. He would show me the 
different kinds of soil, and what was 
best for a certain kind of plant. But 
as the work increased we had to have 
hired men, and our walks became 
fewer. I again turned to my neighe 
bors for company. 

My Garden b 


A former tenant who had an eyé 
for the beautiful had planted a snow- 
ball bush in the garden, and I reaped 
the benefit. One evening I gathered 
a large bouquet of snowballs and took 
it to my nearest neighbor, wishing te 
share some of their beauty with her. 


gut she laid them on the kitchen 
table and said, “They are nice, but 


” 


you cannot eat them, So I went 
back home and left ‘those beautiful 
flowers to wilt and die for the want 
of a little love and a glass of water. 
Summer came and my friends came 
from town and city to visit me. TI 
was very busy keeping the men fed, 
the chickens hatching, and still have 
time to entertain my company. 
had the porch screened and on thig 
I put an easy rocker, a couch and @ 
stand. I arose early, prepared thé 
men’s breakfast and saw them off to ¥ 
work. Then I attended to my chicks 
ens and cow. Coming back from the 
orchard or garden, I gathered a bou- 
quet of flowers. for her breakfast 
table. If my guest arose while I was 
gone she would find on the porch @ 
book or paper with which she could 
amuse herself until I returned. Then 
I set thé stand with a dainty doily. 
or napkin and flowers, served a light 
breakfast. and while she ate I pre- 
pared the vegetables for dinner. In 
that way she could enjoy al) thé 
dainty ways she was accustomed ta 
But for myself, I enjoyed sitting at 
the head of the table serving John 
and the men, talking crops, horses 
and cattle. I was becoming very, 
much a part of the farm. . 
When autumn came in all its splen¢ 
dor of red and gold, one Sun 
afternoon there came a little strangely ~ 
a son. Now our joy was complete 75 
No long lonely winter, but someoné | 
to love and work for. Oh, the plang 
we-made! His grandfather consented 
to witness his christening, so We 
named our first born after him, for 
I was determined to gain his 2 
will and confidence, My neighbor 
were all so good to me now. If they 4 
did not love my flowers, they did all | 
love babies. Some came to help the 
little maid wash and cook, and the) 
nearest one came every day to was) 
and dress baby. For to have a nurse] 
in those days was never thought of 
And how those babies bound us t= 
gether. They took care of mine, the® 
in turn I washed and dressed theit® 
There was no danger of race suic 
in that neighborhood. But whem 
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_- fese. 


yefuscd to have @ cradle and brought 

t 2 clothesbasket daintily prepared 
for him, I gave them another shock. 
to bathe and feed baby and put 
him in his basket in a cool room to 
go to sleep at his pleasure had never 
been heard of. They always rocked 
sleep, and it did seem to 
me they were always crying. But 
raising him as [I didy he had the 
finest of dispositions. They said he 
gas too good to live. And he was, 
When he was two years old he was 
attacked by an incurable disease and 


to 


in ten days he was gone. So that 
winter came cold and dark and 
dreary. FEut “into each life some rain 
must fall,” and it seemed like’ the 
elouds would never lift. I worked 
and cared for a litite daughter, but 
the sun was no longer bright, the 
flowers no longer smiled, the brook 


no longer sang; I was toiling and 
gorrowing, “earning a night's repose.” 
(Concluded Next Week.) 





Two Beautiful Designs in Crochet 
LULA M, HARVEY 


Nearly all women enjoy having some 
crocheting around to “pick up” in 
spare moments. At Christmas time no 
gift is more acceptable than that of 
semething in crochet. A single doily 
in the design illustrated or a set would 
make a gift to gladden any housewife’s 
heart. 

The rose lace can be effectively used 
on apron, scarf, or anything else where 
its use would be appropriate. 

Rose Lace 
Chain 45 stitches, using mercerized 





cotton No 100, treble crochet (trc) in 
the 7th stitch (st) from hook, (ch 2, 
miss 2, tr c in next st) if times. 

2d row—Ch 1), 2 tr c in fiz space, 
(ch 1, 2 tr c in next space) 12 times, 
ch 1, tr c in next space. 

8d row—Ch 6, tr ce in first space, 
(ch 2, tr c in next space) 15 times. 

4th row—Ch 4, 2 tr c in firs: space, 
(ch 1, 2 tr c in next space) 10 times, 
ch 1, tr c in next space. 

5th row—Ch 6, tr c in first space, 
ch 2, tr c in next space)-~1l times. 


first space, 


row—Ch 46, 2 tr c in 
i S times, 


(ch 1, 2 tr c in next space) 





first space, 
9 times. 
space, 


ith row—Ch 6, tr c in 





> im fir 


tr c in n space) 6 times, 
ch i, tr c in next space. 
9th row—Ch 6, tr c in first space, 
{ch 2, tr c in next space) 7 times 
10th row—Ch 46, 2 tr c in first space, 
{ch 1, 2-tr ec 4 times, 


im next space) 


ch 1, tr c in next spa 





llth row—Ch 46, in first space, 
(th 2, tr c in next space) 5 times. 

12th row—Ch 6, 2 tr c in first space, 
(ch 1, 2 tr c in next space) 4 times, 
h 1, tr c in’ next space 

13th row—Ch 11, tr in the 7th st 
from needle, ch 2, miss 2, tr c in next 
st, (ch 2, tr c in next space) 6 times. 

14th row—Like the Sth row. 

15th row—Ch 11, tr'c in the 7th st 
from needle, ch 2, miss 2, tr c in next 
st, (ch 2, tr c i nex t) SS times. 

16th row—Ch 6, 2 tr c in first space, 
(ch 1, 2 tr c in next space) 58 times, 
ch 1, tr c in next spa 

17th row—Ch 11, tr c in the 7th 


st from needle, ch 2, miss 2, tr c in 
next st, (ch 2, tr c in next space) 10 


times. 

18th row—Like the 4th row. 

19th row—Ch 11, tr c in the 7th st 
from needle, ch 2, miss 2, tr c in next 
st, (ch 2, tr c in next space) 12 times. 
Repeat from 2d row 

Rose—Wind the working thread 10 


times around the top of the crochet 
needie, slip off and work 16 doubles 
in the ring, join first and last double. 
lst row—Ch 6, miss 1, tr c in next 
st, (ch 3, miss 1, 1 tr c in next st) 6 
times, ch 3, single in first space. 


24 row—Ch 1, (3 dc, ch 4, 3 d c) 


in each space of 


ast round 

3d row—Ch 1, tr c in st above tr 
of first row, (ch 7. tr c above next 
tr c) 7 times, ch T, single in 3d st 
of 10-ch. 

4th row—wNine doubles, ch 5, in 
each space of last round. m 

Sth row—Single in each of 9% 
doubles, * 15 2 lones in the next 5-ch 


loop, single in the Sth of 9 dc, repeat 
from * around and fasten off. Join 
the roses to the points thus: 
34c in each of 3 spaces across bot- 
tom of first point, now work a 2 long 
(thread twice around needle for a 2 
long) in the center of a rose petal, 
*3 dc in same space with last 3 d c, 
3dc in next space, and 3 dc in each 
of 2 spaces of next point, a 2 long in 
the next’ petal of the rose, 3 d c in 
Same space with last 3 d ¢, 3 dc in 
Hext space: *3dc_in each of Z spaces 
On next point, a 2 long in same petal 


With last 2 long; from * to *; then 
3 dc in each of 3 spaces of indent, 
3 dc in each of 2 spaces on next 
Point, a 2 long in same petal with 
last 2 tong, 3 dc in same space with 
Sdc, 3 dec in next space, 3 dc in 
2 spaces of next point, a 2 long in 
mext petal of rose, 3 dc in same space 
With last dc; 3 d’¢ in each of next 


Spaces, a 2 long in same petal with 
fast 2iong 3 dc in same space with 
last 3 adc 3 d-c in each of next 3 
Spaces, a 2 long in the next petal of 
This completes the joining of 
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one rose; repeat from ** for length 
required. To werk the edge: Join 
thread to the petal in which but one 
2 long is worked, * ch 8, picot, (p) 
{catch back in the Sth stitch from 
needle for all picots) ch 2, tr in the 
Ist st of S-ch, (ch 7, p, ch 2, tr c in 
last space) 4 times, double in next 
petal of rose; repeat from * until you 
have 5 loops of 5 picots each, then 
-work 5 invisibles on 2 long, 9 singles 
across end of point, 5 invisibles on 
next 2 long: repeat from * to end. 

Heading—tTreble in the first space, 
ch 5, tr in same space with last tr ec, 
(tr in next space, ch 5, tr in same 
space), repeat to end. 

2d row—tTreble in the first st, (ch 
1, miss 1, tr in the next st) repeat 
to end. A beautiful trimming for 
aprons, scarfs, etc. 


Doily wiih Shamrock Border 


Those who wish to provide some es- 
pecially attractive gift for the holidays 
or for some friend who is about to be- 
come a housekeeper, will make no 
mistake in working a set of table 
dollies after this pattern. The border 
is worked first, using mercerized cot- 
ton, No 50. 

Chain (ch), 15s ‘tches (sts), double 
crochet (dc) in the 5th st from hook, 
(ch 6G, dc in ring) 3 times, 1 d c 7 
treble crochet (tr c), 1dc in each 6-ch 
loop, d c in center ring, 13 d ec on ch 
for stem; ch i5, turn and work adc 
in the 4th treble of first petal, ch 15, a 
d cin second petal, ch 15, a dc in last 
petal of shamrock; * turn and work 
4dac (ch 4, 4 dc), 5 times in each of 
two 15-ch loops. 

Second shamrock *? Like the first one 
to * then join to-the first one 
working a double in the 3d picot of 
first loop, then finish like the first one; 
repeat until you have a strip long 
enough to reach around a paper pat- 
tern of the required size. 

Then work 4 dc (ch 4, 4 dc), 5 
times, 1 d c on stem of shamrock; re- 
peat around. 
Phen using No 


picot net as follows 


100) cotton work the 
Starting from the 


2d picet on a loop, * ch 14, single in the 
jth st from hook, ch 7, single in the 
first st of T-ch, single in the stitch 
befo rst picot, ch 7, miss 2 picots, 


by. 


pression in the center. Add one 
heaping teaspoonfui of ginger, and 
dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in 
one teacupful of water. Mix with the 
flour in the bowl. Then knead the 
dough on a floured pastry board aad 
roll out an inch thick. Cut in squares, 


scalloped, and bake slowly. Keeps 
indefinitely. 

Sort. GINGERBREAD—Mix with one 
pint ‘of molasses one teacupful of 


melted butter, two well-beaten eggs 
and a heaping teaspoonful of ground 
ginger. Sift one pint of flour into 
the mixing bowl. Dissolve two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda in one teacupful 
of sour cream and pour it with all 
the other ingredients into the flour 
Beat the batter smooth. Bake half an 
hour in pan about three inches deep. 


SPONGE GINGERBREAD—Melt one 
tablespoonful of butter and mix with 
one tablespoonful of molasses, one 
heaping tablespoonful of ground gin- 
ger. Sift one quart of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of soda and two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder into the mixing 
bowL Stir the ingredients into the 
flour, adding gradually one teacupful 
of sweet cream. Bake in shallow pans 
in a quick oven. As light as a feather. 

HONEYCOMB MOLASSES PUDDING—One 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of swect 
milk, one cupful of molasses, one 
tablespoonful of greund ginger, four 
well-beaten eggs, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Mix and stir into one 
cupful of sifted flour. Add the well- 
beaten whites of eggs the last of all 
ingredients. Bake in a buttered pud- 
ding dish. It rises high and is so 
open that in serving, cut with a sharp 
knife, heated. A dclicious dessert 
when served hot with sweet cream, 
preferably whipped. 


MOLASSES PUDDING WITHOUT EeGs— 
One cupful of sugar-house molasses, 
one cupful of sugar, one cupful of 


butter, one cupful of sour cream, one 
teaspoonful of soda, three cupfuls of 
sifted flour, two tablespoonfuls of gin- 
ger, one teaspoonful of ground allspice 
Bake in a moderate oven. Serve hot 
with sauce. 

SAUCE FOR MOLASSES PUDDING—Juice 
and grated rind of one lemon, one 
cupful of water and two tablespoon- 





The Rose Lace Pattern Is Effective for an Edging 


fuls of sugar boiled together till the 
sugar dissolves; Then add one cupful 


da cin next picot.of same loop, work 
14 ch, single in 7th st from hook, ch 7, 
singi- in fest st of T ch, single in the 
stilt »efore first picot, ch 7, a double 


in the second picot, on next loop; re- 
peat from * around. 

2d and Bd rows—Work invisibles to 
center of first 2 picots, * ch 14, single 


in 7th st from needle, ch 7, single in 

the first st of T-ch, single in the stitch 

before first picot, ch 7, a double be- 

twéen the next 2 picots; repeat from 
for two rounds, : 

* 4th row—wWork invisibles to center 


of 2 picots, * ch 15, ad c between next 2 
picots; repeat from * around. 

5th row—Invisibles to center of 15 
chain (ch 7, d c in next 15-ch loop); 
repeat around, 

6th row—Ch 3, tr c in next st (ch 2, 
miss 2,tr cin each of next 2 sts); repeat 
around, sew to a circle of fine linen 
slightly smaller than ike inner edge 
of lace. 


Louisiana Molasses Cookery 


GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 








The housekeepers of Louisiana will 
use none but pure cane syrup. The 
kind for making gingerbread, cakes, 
puddings, cookies, snaps and candy 
is the thick, dark, reboiled molasses. 
The lighter colored syrups are used 
with cakes for breakfast. Light, clear 
syrup dees not make good. ginger 
cakes, etc. One rule to observe is to 
omit milk as an ingredient when 


cakes are to be kept indefinitely. Also 


if economy is an object, eggs need 
never be used in gingerbread or 
cakes. Molasses has as much acid 


as buttermilk and requires the same 
proportion of soda. In addition, bak- 
ing powder also used makes ginger 
cakes light, using both soda and bak- 
ing powder. 

BAKER’sS GINGERBREAD—Mix one pint 
of molasses with one teacupful of 
melted butter. Sift one quart of flour 
into the mixing bowl and make a de- 


of molasses and one tablespoonful of 
butter and boil five minutes. Skim 
the molasses, and while hot mix with 
the lemon and water. Serve hot. 


STEAMED MOLASSES [UDDING--One 
cupful of seeded and chopped raisins, 
one cupful of pecan meats, chopped, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
five cupfuls of flour, one cupful of 
sweet milk or cream, beaten together 
till smooth. Steam two hours. Serve 
hot with s&uce made of one cupful 
of hot molasses, one tablespoonful of 
butter, one cupful of hot water, boiled 
and thickened with one tablespoonful 
of cornstarch. Flavor with juice of 
one lemon, 

MOLASSES C2EAM CANDY—Heat one 
pint of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda and one teacupful of rich, sweet 
cream. Work into the molasses and 
cream enough powdered sugar to 
make it like dough. Roll out and cut 
in little squares. 


Nut Morasses .CanpYy—Boil two 
cupfuls of molasses and two cupfuls 
of brown sugar with one teaspoonful 
of soda and one tablespoonful of 
butter until it will harden when 
poured on a buttered dish. Stir pecan 
meats or any other kind of nut meats 
into the candy when poured up. The 
more nut meats used the more brittle 
and rich the candy. 

MOLASSES CUSTARD—Niné” eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately, 
four cupfuls of molasses and one cup- 
ful of rich sweet cream, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda and one cupful of melted 


butter. Usé as a filler for one crust 
pie. 

OLD-FASHIONED MOLASSES CANDY— 
Poil two quarts of molasses until it 


will be moderately firm when dropped 
into cold water. Work it with the 
fingers, and if it can be pulled, it is 
done. Pour it into broad, tat dishes 
that are buttered. As it cools, pull, 
and .keep pulling until the candy is 
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a light straw color. The more it is 
pulled the more spongy and Hght in 


color it will be. Draw it into long 
Strips, twist them into ropes, lay on 
oiled paper and chop into lengths 
of two, three or more inches. Coiled 
round and up, with a strip arched 
over the top for a handle, little 


baskets can be fashioned for children. 





Farm Social Life 
M. J, O«; W, 


Do women in the country on farms 
meed clubs and social functions as 
much as the town women? 


I once went through an insane asy- 
lum with the attending physician, and 
in the course of conversation he re- 


marked, on my expressing surprise at 
the presence of many women who 
did not seem badly afflicted: “These 
aie mostiy from the country. More 
iarmers’ Wives come here than from 
any one class.” 

I asked him the cause. He said it 
came from the humdrum, monotonous 
life, hard work, no relaxation, and con- 
Siant wear and tear on the nervous 
Ssysiem in trying to save money and 
econom.ze 80 as to make ends meet. 

it set me to thinking, and watching 


s0 


Soon after this I was in a home, a 
comfortable house, nice barn, every- 
thing prosperous. The woman was 


hard at work, sleeves up to her shoul- 
ders, churning, scrubbing, getting din- 


ner for men,. no time to sit down a 
moment, even eaiing dinrer with 
nervous haste. l asked about her 


daughiers, She had three. “Oh! they 
are at instituie. They have been there 
two weels and are coming home to- 
day, and I want to the work alt 
done.” , 

[ tried to interest her in other things 


zet 


than her work, but could not. No, she 
did not read anything No, she never 
went anywhere excep: sometimes to 
meeting when it was at the school- 
house; she never went vy ing, she left 
that for the girls to da, and they had 


company, and she liked to have 
nice for them Yes, she lovea c 
her girls’ lives as happy as she could 


They would have’ it gard enough by 
and by. 

Within a year that mother was 
taken to the insane hospital But the 
rest and change, cheerful companion- 
Ship, with a cessation from care and 
hard labor restored her so far that 
the doctor advised her return home 
if she be relieved from the burdens 
which had been mor than she could 
bear. The family woke up to the sta 
of things, t 


and decided it was worth 

as much to save the 1 ! 

money and enlarge far: 
We want, as farmers 


Charles Wagner's ideas of 








life, to put true value o 
are worth the most to u 
less for great possessions of in 
stock, First of all. a home rit 
such simple demands on time and 
Strength that a portion is left for r 
laxation and rest. We must have time 
for reading, and get rid of tt ide 
some have that they have no i 
waste on reading, and that papers an 
books are luxuries to be d spensed 
with. 

The time has gone by when it 
thought that farmers do not need tl 


best of all 
said, “only 


Once it wa 
jAast a farmer's 


that is going. 
a farmer,” 


boy,” “what does he want with a co! 
lege education?” Now, farmers ar 
getting to the front, as a class, and 


every year we sec advancements, 
As to the farmer's wife she does not 


always keep pace with her husband 
He goes to the institutes, meeting 
others, getting aew ideas, broadening 
in the contact with people, while in 
too many Cases she remains at home 
to care for matters there, She loves 
her home, is ready to give her life ta 
make it a pleasant one tor her loved 
ones, but she needs something more, 
even more than che in get from 
books. We are social beings, and need 
to come in contact with new clements 
in life if we would keep up a healthy 
circulation. Nothing can do this as 
can th» clubs The university club i 
one of the best. Fut every locality caa 
form its own asthe charactersof the 
members demand, The housework cat 


* for the break, and 
is left undone it is often 
just as well, for we do many things 
that could be left undone 

The W CT U gives a 
employment of various talent, and the 
exercise of the best in woman. The 
mother’s meetings are ted to every 
mother, cultured or ignorant, and 
there is no organization which binds’ 
mother hearts in such blessed ties as 
this. 

But to me there seems no club like 
the club of men and women. We have 
one. .A few families formed an or- 
ganization for the winter months id 
which the whote families: are mem- 
bers. We have rec'tations, songs 
papers and music, debates, parliamen. 
tary drills, which are valuable and 
often amusing. All take part from th» 
little three-year-old to the crandmoth- 
er of seventy. They are held at the 
different homes and ere ent. ved by 
all. We have had Whitt‘er and Lorg- 
fellow days, Lincoln ani Washington, 
and will have a New England dinner 
the 22d of February. This is an exper- 
iment, but I think it will be continued, 


be done more eas 
if something 


field for the 


















































Mrs. Tiredout: “Sam here was 
looking over a Patent-Medicine 
Almanac last night and he 
thinks he’s got all the com- 
plaints he read about, except 
Housemaids’ Knee. He might 
have that, too, if he spent the 
time I do scrubbing and trying 
to keep clean. Just look at my 
knuckles from drubbing up and 
down over the washboard.” 


Anty Drudge: “No need for your 
knuckles or knees, either, to be 
sore. If you get a box of 
Fels-Naptha Soap, and use it 
in cool or Jukewarm water for 
washing and a// your work, 
you'll be rested and soon feel 
strong.” 


What part of 
the housework do 
you dread most? 
If it’s scouring 
pots and pans, 
scrubbing floors, 
doing the weekly 
-wash—no matter 
'what it is, your 
| work .can be -cut 
‘in half and-made 
| pleasant and easy 
| if you will use 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
in cool or lukewarm 
water. 

. Fels-Naptha dis- 
solves grease, makes 
| dirt disappear, takes 
out all kinds of stains. 
No hard rubbing or 
boiling of clothes is 


needed if Fels-Naptha 
Soap is used. 


Full directions are on 
| the red and green wrapper 


ee oye 


See e ee ee ee we 


Better buy it by the carton or bor. 
Fele & Co., Philadelphia. 

































UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


IDA A. 


F HERE isn’t Mary Ann Brown!” 
] said Mrs Clark, glancing out of 
the window as the gate latch 
clicked, and a trim little woman in 
black came briskly up the walk. 
“Come right in, Mary Ann,” she called, 
rising stillily to welcome her guest. 

“Keep your setting, Martha, I'll wait 
on myself,” and Mrs Brown laid her 
bonnet and cloak on the lounge, and 
seated herself in a comfortable rock- 
ing chair. “I’ve just come from Sam 
Thompson’s funeral. Someone told 
me you were real hard up with tne 
rheumatism, and I thought I’d drop in 
on my way home and see how you 
were getting along.” 

“I’m real glad you did. I can’t walk 
around much, yet, but I tell John as 
long as I can set here by the window 
and sew and mend, I won’t complain.” 
And Mrs Clark rocked slowly back and 
forth with a peaceful look on her 
motherly face. “And how does Elvira 


seem to feel? Does she take Sam’s 
death pretty hard?” 
“Hard!” And Mrs Brown gave a 


provoked little laugh. “What do you 
suppose that trifling Orrin Potter said 
to me when they were seating the 
mourners? He said: ‘Elvira seems to 
be real reconciled, don’t she? Prob- 
ably she thinks if Sam had got to die 
anyway, it was better for him to go 
now and so save the cost of wintering 
him.’ Of course I acted awful shocked, 
but in my heart I couldn’t help agree- 
ing with him.” 

“Orrin always would say things that 
no one else would think of. Like as 
not there may be a grain of truth in 
some of his ideas,” and Mrs Clark 
laughed softly: “Was there many 
there, Mary Ann?” 

“Yes, the house was full. The min- 
ister preached an uncommonly good, 
comforting sermon. It didn’t have but 
one fault, and that was that it wa’n’t 
at all appropriate for the occasion, 
His text was ‘The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken,away; blessed be the 
name of the Lor@.’ That sounds pious 
and comforting, but I was working 
there at the time she was married, and 
I happengd to know that the Lord 
didn’t hav® any hand in that match.” 


“Do tell me about it,” said Mrs 
Clark, resuming her darning, “I ale 


ways wondered how she happened to 
marry him,” 


Mrs Brown helped herself to a 
darning needle and a blue ya:. sock 
from the mending basket. 

“Now you let me help you mend, 
Martha,” she said, checking any ex- 
postulation on her friend’s part.’ “I 
can always talk better when my fin- 
gers are busy, and this funeral has 
stirred me up so that I want to talk 
over old times. 

“You know Elvira was an uncom- 
monly smart, stirring girl, and when 
she married Jared Austin, her first 
husband, everyone thought they both 
had done well. Well, they had, I al- 
ways knew Jared—we were school- 
mates together—and he was just as 
good as the wheat. le was naturally 
slow motioned, and Elyira just natu- 
rally wore him out, hustling him 
round, 


“One day when she had been hurrye 
ing him worse than usual, he told me 
that ‘Elvira ’d be apt to have a fit if 
she wa’n’t the first ‘one’on the ground 
when Gabriel blew his trumpet on the 
resurrection morning!’ 

“I laughed every time I thought of 
it, but I couldn’t help but feel kind 
of sorry for him, 

“Talk about anyone’s taking the day 
by the forelock!- It seemed sometimes 
as if she’d pull it out by the roots, 
Why, I’ve known her to take the cloth 
milk strainer off from the milk can 
and get it all washed up, about three 
times, before the men got through 
milking, she was in such @ hurry to 
get around with her work, 

“Well, when Jared died, Elvira did 
feel pretty bad, but she wa’n’t of the 
kind to set drooping around. The 
worse she felt, the harder she worked, 
and hurried us around so that I ac- 
tually couldn’t keep my crip on the 


day of the month, and was forever 
dating my letters about two weeks 
ahead. I worked there from the time 


Jared died till she married again, you 
know. 

“She hired some men and carried 
on the farm herself, and kept things 
up in good shape, but the care of it 
wore on her. Anc when she sent her 
best hired man off with some butier 
one day, and he came back drunk !fn- 
the middle of the night, and put the’ 
horse in the hog pen and the wagon 
in the barn cellar, her patience gave 
out entirely, and she said she was 
going to get married and have some- 
one fo take a little of that care off 
from her. . 

“T doubted whether she could do it, 
single men are so scarce around here, 
but she paid Levi Atkfms $50 to find 
her a husband, and he got her Sam 
Thompsor. You know Sam lived over 
by the pond, and was just on the 





ragged edge of the poorhouse, so to 


ELVIRA’S SECOND MARRIAGE 


The Kind of a Husband Fifty Dollars Successfully Secured 


MORGAN 


speak. He had just escaped being 
helped by the town. 

“I always thought she made a pretty 
poor trade when she got a $50 man. 
You couldn’t buy much of a horse for 
that price, but he was a widower, and 
probably she got him cheaper on ac- 
count of his being second hand, 

“How did I know this? Well—it 
was a private matter, and Levi was 
afraid he couldn’t keep it to himself, 
and so he got me to help him, Men 
are helpless kind of creatures, anyway, 
you know. 

“I discouraged the project all I 
could, but it was no go, 

“Elvira said to me, ‘I know he ain’t 
a very good calculator, but I can plan 
for him. He is good to work if there 
is someone to keep him at it, and he’s 
got real pretty ways. I know a good 
many will think I am just throwing 
myself away—lI presume you think so 
if you don’t say it, but there is such a 
dearth of single men around here that 
anyone has to take what they can get, 
and not be too particular. Hired help 
is so scarce and high that it seems as 
if there was a providence in it, and if 
we are married right off he’ll have 
time to get all the plowing done this 
fall.’ 

“Thinks I, ‘Well, for taking a cool, 
businesslike, unseptimental view of 
things, you do beat anything,’ but I 











hadn’t realized the depths of her un-" 
sentimentality even then. 

“She never was one to let things lin- 
ger along, and she begun immediately 
to plan her wedding dress. 

“There was a pretty piece of gray 
poplin down to Turner’s store that just 
suited Elvira, and Darius Turner, the 
storekeeper, owned a farm, and want- 
ed to buy an ox cart, Elvira had sold 
are oxen, and therefore had an ox cart 
on her hands that wa’n’t of any use 
to her, 

“So that afternoon she says to me: 
‘Get on your things, Mary Ann, and 
we'll go down to Turner’s and I'll 
trade off that ox cart for a wedding 
dress.’ 

“*Are you going to. carry it with 
you?’ I asked feebly, for I was that 
beat and surprised I didn’t know what 
she would do next. 

“ ‘No,’ she says, very cool and ca- 
pable, ‘but I intend to get that cart off 
from my hands, and make a good 
trade out of it.’ So she hitched up and 
we started. . 

“Turner acted real glad te see us. 
Elvira told him what she wanted and 
he spread the poplin out on the count- 
er and told what a good piece it was, 
and how cheap he would sell it. 

“ Why,’ says he, ‘I should think a 
good-looking widder like you would 
be getting married, and this would 
make a tormented pretty wedding 
dress.’ 

“*Well,’ says Elvira, ‘that’s just 
what I want it for, Darius, It’s aw- 









American Agriculturist . 


~ 


ful lonesome business for a lone wos # 
man to run a farm, and I’m going to © 


get married.’ 

“Elvira had been so swift that the © 
story hadn’t had time to circulate any 
and he was awfully surprised. ; 
he said he thought it was the best 
thing she could do, and then she 
dragged that cart into the conversa. 
tion. She said it was in good con. 
dition, and then for the first time 
she got kind of flustrated and seemed 
to forget that it want alive, and saig 
it was sound, and kind and easy kept, 

“Darius laughed and laughed ang 
said he wouldn’t think of buying a 
cart unless it was gentle and had an 
affectionate disposition. 

“After a good deal of laughing an@ 
bantering they got the matter Settled, 
and Elvira had her gray poplin and 
all the trimmings, a pair of slipperg 
and a pound of tea throwed in. She 
said it was a good trade, and she wag 
perfectly satisfied with it, and mighty 
glad to get that cart off her hands, 


Making the Wedding Dress 


“We got home about half-past three, 
and she flew around and helped about 
the chores, and got her dress skirt 
cut and basted before dark. It made 
me fairly dizzy to see such goings on, 
and that cart just galloped ‘through 
my dreams all night. 

“She made a nice new petticoat too, 
and trimmed the ruffle with lace six 
inches wide. She bought it of @ 
peddler for ten cents a yard, and sold 
him a lot of old rubber boots to pay 
for it. I felt perfectly disgusted. It 
is a good thing to be thrifty, but 
wedding clothes bought like that 
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Aniton. 


“You Know Elvira Was an Uncommonly Smart, Stirring Girl ” 


didn’t seem any better than un- 
bleached sheeting colored with beech 


bark, and there is nothing homelier 
than that is. There wouldn’t be any 
loving fancies and tender dreams 


sewed up in that wedding dress, and 
the rustle of that shining silver gray 
poplin would always sound like the 
ox cart creaking. And how could 
there be anything dainty and feminine 
about a petticoat trimmed with old 
rubber boots? 

“It seemed like taking the golden 
candlestick off from the altar and us- 
ing it for a barn lantern. But then I 
always had too many romantic no- 
tions, mother said. 

“Elvira said they could just as well 
do their courting after marriage as 
before, so they were married in just 
a week, and when the wedding day 
came she was caught unprepared for 
once in her life. Oh, she had got her 
dress all done, and the house swept 
and garnished and all that, but it 
happened like this. 

“They were going down to the min- 
ister’s to be married and had planned 
to start right after dinner, so to get 
back in good season to do the chores 

“Sam was going to borrow Jim 
Taylor’s team, and that morning Jim 
went over and asked him if he and 
Bivira couldn’t just as well be mar-= 
ried in the forenoon as in the after4 
noon. ‘Because,’ says Jim, ‘I want te 





go to the mill this afternoon and a 





some corn ground for my hogs. ; 
thrashers are coming to my hous@ 
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Swheat bread and brown bread, 


~tea. Elvira 


When the ste 



























October 11, 1913 


t, and if I don’t go this after- 
tonight -an’t go for two or three days, 


Cc 

poon ts know it won’t do to let them 
sg 6° without their meal. You tell 
mira just how it is,’ says Jim, ‘and 
I don’t b¢ lieve she'll care. She’s a 

ight) nsible woman, and knows 
aot ho ljustrating and inconvenient 
: is to | a thrashing machine come 
onto an unexpected.’ 
Orwell, he talked Sam over to his 
way of inking, and that morning 
about o'clock I heard someone 
drive uP kety gooseg uill, and looked 
out and re he was. Jim took lots of 
pride in horses, and always kept 
them f i frisky, and the old black 
horse epping right out. 


“And ra wa’n't ready, It was a 


windy, morning, and right after 
preakfa e rigged up ind went out 
jn the hard to pick up apples. 
qhere lot of Fameuse and Spit- 
genburé the ground, worth a dol- 
Jar 2 b and she was afraid there 
would be a frost that night, and frosts 
gon’t do ipples any particular good. 
She had on an oid print dress, up to 
the top of her shees, that she wore 
when she made soft soap and done 
guch jobs, a pair of her first husband’s 
poots and her head tied up in his old 
muffler 

“Well. she was completely dum- 
founde d. to find that someone had got 
ahead of her and acted as if she didn’t 
ynow What to say or do. I peeked 


out of the window to see how she took 
#, Thinks I, ‘This will be apt to give 
Love’s young dream a set-back. If 
anyone can love a woman that looks 
go like all possessed as you do, they 
gould love anything,’ but I don’t sup- 
pose love had much of a hand in that 
match. It provided him with a good 
home, and saved her the trouble of 
hunting up a hired man. 

“She rallied in a minute and set 
shim right to work carrying bags of 


apples down cellar, which he did 
smiling like clockwork. Then she 
rushed in and put on her wedding 


dress and they got started in about 
twenty minutes. 

“IT declare, I felt provoked and all 
out of patience with them. Love al- 
ways seemed to nr like a sacred 
thing, and marriage something not to 
be lightly entered into—not unless you 
had found the only person in the 
world that vou couldn’t live without. 
But then, I was always real romantic. 

“We had a first rate dinner. Stewed 
chicken with dumplings, baked pota- 
toes and squash, and sliced tomatoes, 
apple 
pie and rice pudding and good black 
always set a good table, 
you know. They got back just as I 
Was dishing it up. 

"IT went home that night and didn’t 
fee them again until the next spring, 


/tut I heard that he got all the fall 


work done that she had laid out for 


him. 

“Tt was three years ago this fall 
that they were married, and I pre- 
sume they got along as well as most 
folks. I don’t know what Elvira’ll do 
fow. Did you hear that Sam left her 


& mortgage on his first wife’s 
stun ?” 

“A mortgage! For the land’s sake, 
Mary Ann, + it do you mean?” and 
Mrs Clark fairly gasped with surprise. 

“Just what I said, Martha,” with a 
fisp little nod. “Sam borrowed money 
of Elvira to get a gravestun for his 
frst wife and gave her a mortgage on 
i It beats anything in the line of 
legacies that I ever heard of. T 
haven’t heard whether she intends to 
foreclose or not. Now I shall have 
fo hurry home or the dark will catch 
Me, and there’s all my chores to do 


grav- 


yet.” 
As Mrs Clark watched her caller 
Walk swiftly up the road in the 


fathering dusk, her thoughts found 
Utterance “A mortgage on a grave- 
Stone! If that don’t fairly put the 
tub on. I wonder what John will 
Bay!” 





The Hygienic Horse 


d had nobly sped him, 
And the stableman had fed him, 
To the drinking trough he led him, 
But he coaxed to no avail; 
Por the horse replied with hauteur, 
"You may lead me to the water, 
But to make me drink, you’ ‘a oughter 
Have an individual pail.” 
[Life. 


-Mrs Wilson Washes Windows 
One of the boys in the family came 


Rome from school the other day with 
Bie following alliterative squib: 
S. “Woodrow Wilson's wife washes 
ite House windows which Wash- 
On’s wife washed.” 


"I can beat that,” said his big 





“Woodrow Wilsen’s wife washes 
Warm water Washington's White 

age Windows which Washington’s 

yWike Washed while Washington was 
Within : 

The’ head of the family then took a 


mn: 


i Wise, witty, Woodrow Wilson’s 
me wife washes with warm 

er Washington’s White House 
29WS which Washington’s wife 


ed while Washington was wait- 
Pithin.”—[ Ex, 
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The Boy and the Squirrel 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


Up in the tree a squirrel, 
Under the tree a boy, 
While through nut laden branches 
Murmured the breezes coy. 
Chippy was very busy 
Gathering his winter hoard, 
Never a moment's play time 
Could Chippy Gray afford. 


“My! what a lazy fellow!” 
(Chippy had spied the boy 
Stretched on the grass beneath him 
Nothing his time to employ.) 
“Hit him a whack!” the wind cried. 
Chippy winked back: “That’s so!” 
Then from his mouth a nut fell. 
Up sprang the boy: “O ho! 


Someoné’s up in the nut tree. 
Bet I can tell you who!” 

While he was speaking—kerwhack! 
Down came nut number two! 

Then the boy seized his basket: 
“Better get busy,” he said, 

“Else all the squirrels in Nut Town 
Of me will get ahead.” 





Dick Takes Care of tne Family 


MANTHEL HOWE 


Dick stood beside old Dandy ard 
curried him carefully. 

“There you are,” he cried, giving 
the horse a gentle pat. “You shine 
like satin.” 

And old Dandy turned and looked 
at the boy. If horses can think, and 
I believe they can, he must hae 
thought that Dick was a fine up- 
standing boy. In all the three years 
that Dick had cared for the horse, 
old Dandy had never been neglected. 
Water was always there when he 
was thirsty; Dick ‘never forgot to feed 
him. So the horse followed the boy 
with eyes that tried hard to say 
“thank you.” 

Dick took down the harness and 
began hitching the horse to the buck- 
board, 

“You just hurry back,” he com- 
manded, “because I want to go on a 
hike this afternoon and I can’t go un- 
til you and father get back. You see 
when father leaves I am the only 
man on the place and it is up to me 
to take care of the family.” 

The old horse tossed his head <p 
and down. 

“All right,” laughed Dick as he 
climbed into the buckboard, and 
drove the horse to the house. “You 
just remember and travel a good gait 
coming home.” 

In a moment Mr Woodson was 
ready. He waved good-by to his 
wife and Betty who stood in the 
doorway. Then he shook the lines 
over Dandy. “Good-by, Dick,” he 
called. “Take good care of mother 
and Betty.” 

“Yes, sir, they will be here safe and 
sound when you get home. You 
needn’t worry.” 

So the most exciting day of Dick’s 
life had a most ordinary beginning. 
There was nothing in all this to make 
him think that he might have a big 
job on his hands when he promised 
to take care of mother and Betty. He 
fed the chickens and turned the team 
loose in the barnyard that they might 
roll about and kick in the .coolness 
of the shade. For the day was going 
to be warm and sultry and he didn’t 
want the horses to suffer in the hot 
barn when they might as well be 
standing in the shade of the yard, 
All the chores done he went back to 
the house to see how mother and 
Betty were getting along. Mrs Wood- 
son had just brought out the baking 
board to make the weekly supply of 
cookies and pies. Dick had an idea. 
More than that he had a great liking 
for pies. 

“T'll stump you to pick enough 
huckleberries for a pie Betty,” said 
Dick;"”" and I'll get my quart first.” 

“Oh, will you,” replied Betty grab- 
bing her sunbonnet and a pail and 


darting out of the door. “If 1 beat 
you I'll have the biggest piece of pie.” 

“Tll give you an _  =hour,” ' said 
mother, “if you don't come then I 


won't have time to make the pies.” 

Across the yard they raced and 
through the woodlot. Betty was 
about three feet ahead because she 
had a few .seconds’ start—and then 
she could sprint! They fell to pick- 
ing berriescwithout any wasted con- 
versation. 

“This is my patch; that is yours,” 
ordered Betty. 

“All right,” agreed Dick 

Not a sound disturbed them but 
the plop, plop as the berries struck 
the tin pails. Suddenly they heard 
the dinner bell loud and clear; then 
it rang sharper amd more urgent. 

“Why!” exclaimed Betty, “what 
has happened? We’ve only been here 
about half an hour. Mother said she 
would give us an hour.” 

“Drop your pail, Betty, and hurry. 
Something has happened to mother,” 

Berries, pail forgotten they hurried 





home. When they struck the clear- 
ing they began to sniff. Their nos- 
trils stung with the odor of smoke. 
“Fire!” muttered Dick. Betty didn’t 
say anything but her face grew white 
and worried. In the barnyard the 
horses were sniffing and stamping 
restlessly. To the south and beyond 
the farm, the children saw a sheet 
of flame leap to the sky and then 
Came creeping over the ridge of Mt 
Menier. 

“Some more of those ignorant peo- 
ple who ought not be allowed out on 
the woods without a guard,” stormed 
Dick He was thinking of these 
campers who go away without taking 
the trouble to put out the camp fire, 
forgetting that in such hot weather 
one spark blown into the dry trees 
may mean the loss of many lives and 
t ousands cf dollars. The under- 
brush get: dry as tinder und burns 
as readily; and while fifty men back- 
firins can stop a fire in the beginning, 
Dick could not kope to after such a 
start as this one had. When they 
reached the house they sound their 
mother digging in yard with a spade. 

“Hurry,” she called, but she did not 
stop digging. 

“Harness the horse, Betty. I'll dig 
this hole. Mother you put the things 
you want to save in the trunk and 
I'll bury it.” 

Betty’s Training Comes in Handy 


Betty was thankful that Dick had 
taught her to harness a team. Mrs 
Woodson put some of the best clothes 
in the trunk; then the silverware and 
the most prized trinkets, and last of 
all the tin box containing father’s 


papers. Dick dug rapidly. The sun 
seemed to scorch his back. Drops of 
Sweat trickled into his eyes and 


mouth but never for a moment did he 
stop his digging. 

Then he and mother lugged the 
heavy trunk from the house and low- 
ered it into the hole. As they threw 
in the last shovelful of dirt Betty 
drove up with the team. The horses 
were twitching and pawing. Their 
eyes roved wildly and every instinct 
warned them to flee. 

“Hurry, Dick,” cried Betty. | 
can’t hold them much longer. They 
are pulling at the bits and I am not 
used to the team.” 

“Coming Betty—just hang on a bit 
longer. You are a brick. I'd rather 
have you than any boy in the gang. 
Here, mother, you sit in the back 
with Betty. Ill drive.” 

Before he relieved Betty of the 
reins, Dick dashed into the house and 
returned with a pail of water and an 
armful of towels that he stood in the 
wagon. 

“Youll need dampened towels to 
protect your eyes,” he explained. 

“Are you going to try to make the 
town?” Mrs Woodson asked her son. 

“If I can,” he replied as they 
Swung down the road. 

Though all this had taken only a 
few minutes they saw that the fire 
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Gold Coin 
Stoves and Ranges | 


Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- 
paid—stovecomes'all pol- j 

ished, ready tosetup. Use it one year—if 
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Shows more stoves than any other 
book or‘any 20 dealers. Quotes low- 
est factory prices. Guarantees the 
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if you want them. 
The big free book 
explains all. Send 

postal for it now. 
hak for Catalog 100. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers 
ALAMAZOO, MICH. 















Stoves and Fy nn 
We have three cata 
logs—please ask fir 
the ope you want. 













{2x18 Inch Linen Oval Dolly 


These -three pieces, pincushion, center and daily, 
come all stamped on pure white linen In pretty daisy 
design for solid and eyelet embroidery. pin- 
cushion is ax13 inches, the center 18 inches and the 
oval doily 12x18 inehes, all very ees and would make 
excellent gifts aj Xmas. These three pieces, including 
the 10 skeins of white silky cotton which we are 


to send with them, would ordinarily cost 80c. a 
short time we wil! ound the set complete and gs 
SED DEE cccvccccoececcocsccescoumnbees soe 


ASK FOR OFFER No. 2074 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. O Springfield, Mass, 
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was beginning to turn in their direc- 
tion. The boy leaned far out over 
the dashboard and called to the 
team—“Giddap! go it boys, go it!” 
The heavy farm team plunged for- 
ward. A mile was covered at what 
seemed a snail’s pace and still the 


fire crackled just behind. 


“Hurry, hurry, Dick,’ begged Bet- 


ty. 


“I am hurrying as much as I dare. 
I must save the horses for the last 


hard run,” 


The air began to darken with 
smoke and flying ashes, Rabbits and 
a fox frightened by the fire, fled 
toward the welcome shelter of the 
river. As they watched suddenly che 


wind blew hot on their cheeks. 
“Why!” gasped Dick, turning 
look back. 


straining horses. 


“Were in a tight place,” Re gasped, 
choking with the smoke; “only the 


horses can save us.’ 
[Concluded Next Week.] 


* 


Our Good Time Club 





How are you all, Good Timers, big, 
little, near and far? Have you all 
had a fine summer? Many of my 
Good Time chums have written me 
about their vacation fun, but the 
larger number have just let Aunt 
Happy take it for granted that they 
were living up to our motto, which is, 
you know, loyal work, diligent study 


and wholesome play. 


But now it is cool weather and we 
all feel like doing great things. Write 
Aunt Happy and tell her all about 
them—what you have done, and what 
you are planning to do, to promote 
more good times in the country, for 
that is our object. I will print the 
best letters—surely you have a Good 
Times message for everyone to read. 
If your first letter isn’t printed, don’t 


be discouraged, but try again. 


Next week we are going to have 
the first chapter of a new serial— 
Roaring Cave—doesn’t that name 
just seem to tell you how exciting 
and interesting and mysterious are 
the adventures of the young folks in 
this tale? It’s the best story we've 
ever had in the Good Times depart- 


ment. 
And — here’s 


best wishes for everyone. 
Aunt Happy. 


”_ 


Good Time Letter Box 
Dear Aunt Happy: 















KYCROSTIC 





the good time page. What makes 
more noise than a pig in a sty? Two 
pigs. Why is a horse a curious feeder? 
Because he eats best when he has 
not a bit in his mouth. What is the 
hardest thing to deal with. An old 
deck of cards. What flower is between 
the nose and the chin? The tulip. 
The more you take away the larger 
it grows? A hole. When is a piece 
of wood like a queen? When it’s a 
ruler. What is always pointed and 
with one eye to business? A needle. 
Which is the strongest day in the 
week? Sunday. The others are week 
days.—[Bertha Leichter. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I have been 
reading the letters of the “Good Time 


Club” with interest and now I am go- 


school. If you don’t, start! and you 
will find out what you have been miss- 
If your Sunday school is small, 
make it larger by getting new mem- 


teen, but it now has over fifty mem- 


contented, and if you are contented 
\ face will be beautified with a 
“Why—what!”" and then 
he leaned forward and brought the 


, 4 Dear Aunt Happy: 
whip down across the backs of the ° t Happ 


wrote you I sent a list of twenty mem- 
bers of “Good Time Club.” My club 
is now enlarged to sixty-three mem- 
1 and I think I have the largest 
in the state of Vermont, so I 


sent for 10 pins and I will soon send 
fifty-three more, The club is 


members each. Eac 


our account in the treasury 






THE GOOD TIME CLUB 


“sult was that we made a profit of five clasped hands making continuoys 
ing into one myself. I would like to dollars and twenty cents. We willtry the name of one of his strongest ho 
become a member of the club. I live to raise money by other means now, 
on a farm and would not exchange and when we have about fifty dollars 
farm life for city life. How many of in the treasury we will get. baseball 
cousins like to read. I like suits and outfits, for we are anxious If he succeeds he takes all the 
wherein the people have’ to organize a baseball team. Remain- 
fine characters. How many of the ing your ever faithful nephew, Edward 
cousins go to church and Sunday F. Horst. 










Our class used to number fif- 


How many of the boys and 
try to be happy by helping 
If you are happy you will be 


for everyone. 
The last time I 





y to be a state leader. I have 





break heir hands apart. 


childs blackboard. Two 








large clubroom in a house where we 
et every Saturday 

On June 29, the club had a picnic 
grove. We served ice cream, 
sandwiches, cake, lemonade, popcorn, 
peanuts and gum. The object of hav- 


Leo Vanderheyden’s Pony 
pe srheyden is a 15+«vears- : ‘ 
divided in ten bran h clubs with 10 me A. "on teehee, vig = to take a piec« 
e ich club has a presi- poem, To 
but I am the president of the graph of his brother on the pony that 
club. The club also has @ {eo rides to Sunday school. 
secretary and a treasurer. We have 


the Robin, also a photo- 





Some Good Games 


Two captains are chosen and these 
this picnic was to have a good choose their men until two lines equal to make a mark in the 
also to raise money to enlarge in numbers are in place. The two lines 
The re- face each other, each line with tightly 


is counted as “killed.” 


American Agricult 


and he rushes to the opposite side tree 
ing to break through the line by fore. | 
ing himself between some two players, 


in the line below the point 
breaks through the clasped hands 
If he fails he remains on 
which he has tried to break through 
The game continues until all the hoyg : 
are on one side. It is desirable to poge Ge 
the strongest boys near the top of the % 

line, and the boy attacking may firg 

run toward a weaker boy at the bot. 

tom of the line, then turn suddenly 

and dash himself between two strong 9 
boys near the head, endeavoring tg : 

hurl himself with sufficient force tg 


here he 


the Side 


Game of Soldiers 


This game may be played 
schoolroom or at home if there is a 
boys each 
draw a row of ten o’s a half-inch high 
and a little more than that distanee 
apart It should be at least a foot be. 
tween the two rows of letters. The 
vst boy is then blindfolded and toiq 
of chalk in his right 
hand. This chalk is then put in place 
on a line with the first row and he ig 
told to draw a chalk line across the 
board “killing” as many of theesoldierg 
(o’s) as he can. The line 
drawn rapidly. He is then unblindeg 
and every o which has a line through 
L. M. THORNTON , a vital part, that is neay the 


playerg { 





in the 














must be 


center, 
other 


player is then blindfolded and allowed 
same way, 
The general whose row of soldiers ig 
first dispatched is counted the winner, 
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something else! 
Sharpen your pencils and wits again, 
for there’s going to be a new con- 
test, open to all, and you will want 
to be in it, when you find out what 
it is. If I don’t stop writing right off 
I’m afraid I'll tell you some more of 
the secrets Aunt Happy knows about 
our winter’s fun—so I'll close, with 


<a 


iilmennsiasil 


me 


a 


 Shaaaaeall 


ie 


I received my 
membership card and think it is very 
nice. I thank you very much for 
making me be the State Leader of 
Illinois. I live on a farm of about 
270 acres. I have five sisters and two 
brothers. We have a camera and so 
we have lots of fun taking pictures 
of all kinds of things on the farm. I 
am sending some conundrums for 
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new cabinet style 
Victrola—$75 . 


Victor-Victrola 


Mahogany or oak 


All the latest Victor-Victrola patented features, 


including Exhibition sound box, tapering tone arm, 


“goose-neck”’ sound-box tube, and twelve-inch turn- 


table, are incorporated in this instrument, 
Other styles of the Victor and Victrola $10 to $500. 





Victor Talking Machine Co, 


The same unequaled Victor 
tone, the same price, but a 
greatly improved design— 
a really wonderful instrument 
at $75. 

The handsome cabinet is 
another evidence of the ability 
of the Victor Company to 
maintain its supremacy in the 
artistic excellence of its instru- 
ments as well as in their musi- 
cal superiority. 


See and hear this new Victrola X at any 
Victor dealer’s—-he will gladly play 
your favorite music for you. 
Write for the handsome 
illustrated Victor catalogs. 





Camden, N., J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors. 






New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 








































Why not have the best when you can buy them 
at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? ; 


\HOOSIER STOVES) 
HEATERS 


best 
finished with 


" are heavily made of the 
lected material, beautifully 


47 No matter where you live you can try a 


oy rd Stove to 
‘s TODAY for LARGE FREE 
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By MILO N. WOOD. 


_ for many years. The book is 





desires to obtain in an easy, p) 


paper. 840 pages. 6x7 inches. Cleth, 


315-321 Fourth Avenue. 


School Adciculiwell 


Formerly Principal of Pittsville (Wise.) High School 


This is a work of unusual excellence, and 
doubtedly in a clase by iteelf. It is clean cut, direct 
and full of material needed by teachers and pupils. 
It IY the a of mactionl Cooeves m Seve = 

ools by & man who actu 
my FA Yreachable, prac- 

ical and elementary, and so written that any 

teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of val ‘ 

Guar- the teacher, pupil or any thinking farmer who a 

pone P ing manner, & 

ae ees octane cine Tall. pags 
TAR: y a containing 

expense to you. n= & eo = lates in color, and a large number of magnificent 


ii na high grad 
alftone illustrations and drawings 0) My 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
New York 











$8.90 
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Our Feathered Friends 


MATILDA MILLEB 


ANY people in the past have 
M been interested in the protec- 
tion of our wild bird life— 
mainly, however, from sentimental 
considerations; the beauty and grace 
of the little feathered ¢reatures and 
their sweet songs contributed 50 
greatly to the happiness of mankind. 
it is only within the past five years, 
however, that systematic effort has 
been made in the way of bird protec- 
tion from the economic standpoint. 
And the agitation in favor of legal 
bird protection came, first of all, from 








The Catbird 


[Early and late the song of the cat- 
bird may be heard, and the rainer the 
day, the gayer his ditty Opinions vary 
as to its real usefulness, for although it 
eats many insects and much fruit, not 
all the insects are injurious, nor all the 
fruits valuable.] 





the farmer. This is the more strange 
when we consider that it was the 
farmer who suffered some damage to 
his fruit crop, and sometimes to. his 
corn field, from the attacks of the 
feathered tribes. Yet it was the farm- 
ers of New Jérsey who succeeded in 
getting the first laws through the leg- 
islature protecting wild bird life from 
the onslaughts of the milliners and 
sportsmen; and New York followed 
New Jersey as a very close second in 
this respect. 

We may well-ask the cause of this 


complete change of attitude, The 
answer is simple. The farmer had 


that wild, bird life protected 
from the onslaughts of, in- 
sect pests, and helped to keep 
down weeds, as some species of birds 
subsist almost entirely on weed seed. 
The United States department of 


learned 
his crops 


also 


agriculture has, through its experi- 
ment stations, carried on an aggress- 
ive campaign of education, and has 
been an invaluable aid to the farmer 


in the way of disseminating informa- 
economic value of dif- 


tion as to the 
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The Sapsucker 


{The sapsucker is the 


h mischievous 
member of the woodpecker family, and 
Perhaps the least deserving of protec- 


tion It perforates the bark of fruit 
and shade trees with square holes, ex- 
tracts the inner bark and drinks the 
sap. The bird destroys a few caterpil- 
lars and plant lice in the course of a 


season, but prefers as a diet 
almost any. kind of forest or or- 
chard tree Researches made by the 


United States department of agriculture 
snow that this bird does far more harm 
than good.] 





ferent species of birds to fieids and 
orchards, with the result that all 
States now have statutes pertaining to 
bird protection, and many states are 
making systematic provision for bird 
preserves. The federal governmen' 
has alreatiy set aside thousands of 
acres, principally in the west, for bird 
preserves, and it at the present time 
still carrying on its investigations as 
to the comparative benefit to he 
farmer of different species. Just now 
Uncle Sam seems to think even the 
crow is not so black as he’s painted. 

The poet Longfellow in his Birds of 
Killingworth says: 

“Even the blackest of them all, the 
crow, 

Renders good service as your man-at- 
arms: 

Crying havoc on the slug and snail: 

And from your orchard keeps a hun- 
dred harms.” 

The government seems to fall in 
with this view of the poet and is in- 
vestigating crow data. 

The crow has always borne a bad 
reputation; he has been assigned a 
Sort of villain’s part in the bird world, 

~ but there is a growing feeling that 
injustice has been done him. - Accord- 


QuUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 


ingly the agricultural department has 
now submitted the matter to a referen- 
dum of the people. Farmers every- 
where are being asked a series of 
questions pertaining to said crow. For 
instance: 

Does he kill many young chickens? 
Does he pull up “much corn? 
Does tarring the seed keep him from 
doing it?” Does he drive away jame 
birds? Does he eat up insects and 
grubs to pay for the harm he does? 

The agricultural department, how- 
ever, has finishel its investigations of 
the cedar waxwine, the robin, catbird, 
loggerhead, shrike, barn owl, marsh 
hawk, great horned owl, these- latier 
four species being especially beneficial 
in protecting the young orchard trees 
from attacks of various species of 
mice and rabbits; all the warblers, the 


Baltimore oriole, the cuckoos, the 
chickadee, the nuthatches and 
creepers, the hairy and downy 
woodpeckers and the flicker, and 
in all these species the evi- 


dence is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the birds as friends of the farmer. in 
short, there could be no fruit were it 
not for the species mentioned, as the 
insects would simply have the “right 
of way.” 

A careful examination of the ci 
cumstances in which birds have done 
harm leads to the belief that the dam- 
age is usually caused by an abnormal 
abundance of species within a limited 
territory. In such cases so great is 
the demand for food that the natural 
supply is exhausted and the birds 
then attack some of the products of 
garden or orchard. 

Economically considered, birds are 





Red-Winged 


[When the young are 


Blackbird 
able to fly the 


birds gather into flocks and begin to 
forage on the ultivated fields, some- 
times inflicting heavy damage on oats 
or wheat The marsies, their roosting 
places at night have, been largely 
drained now, and grai fields do not 
suffer as former! Where the birds are 
not too plentiful they do good service to 
the farmer, as more than one-half their 
wivod consists of weed seeds, 25% in- 
sects, mostl s forms. and only 


14™, grain, averaging half waste grain.] 





t 


simply natural forces, and it should 





be our purpose to ascertain how they 
may be turned to our greatest advan- 
tage. The best e conditions 
are probably fulfill birds are 
numerous as specie : moderately 
abundant as individuals Under such 
conditions there ,will be a demand for 
food of many kinds without excesstve- 
demand for any one kind. 3 

The most desirable status would 


seem to be such a relation of numbers 
and species between birds and insects 
that the birds would find plenty of food 
without preying on useful products, 
while the insects would be held in 
such check that they would neither 
increase to a harmful extent nor be 
completely exterminated, - The proper 
course to pursue apparently is to study 
the food habits of both birds and in- 
to favor the increase of species 
which seem best adapted to preserve 
the proper balance. 


Secs 
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Locksmith Story 





Mr Jones was talking to some 
| . “My dog,” he said, “is like a 
»>ksmith,” “Why?” inquired one. 








House Wren 


[This bird destroys the eggs of other 
birds. and is of great use to orchardist 
and gardener. Half the food consists of 
grasshoppers and beetles, the other half 
of caterpillars, bues and spiders. 
song is @ delightful warble heard from 
April to August.) 





‘Because, every time I kick him he 
makes a@ bolt for the door.” The Eng- 
lishman was telling the story next day.” 
“Funny dog that of Mr Jones,” said 

“Like a locksmith, every time he 





he. 
kicks him he runs for the door.” 
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We Have Given I 

for 30,000 Home 
Parties and Churc 
Socials in Three Years 


For girls at home who wanted 
to entertain their set: for 
young people’s church socie- 
ties: for ladies’ aids: for women 
in frontier towns who wanted 
to entertain women who 
‘never had a party in their 
lives’: for women in the great 
cities who had run out of 
ideas and wanted new ones 
for luncheons and teas: for 
the minister’s wife who wanted 
to raise money for the church 
—for everybody, in fact, young 
and old, in city and country. 


And we have given ideas for these 
thousands of happy-time occa- 
sions without a penny’s charge. 


It is part of the personal service 
that has been building for twenty 
years back of 7he Ladies Home 
Journal, and every subscriber or 
reader is entitled to the service 
withouta penny’scost. An editor 
with two or three assistants does 
practically nothing else but travel, 
buy, and collect the newest ideas 
for all kinds of good times, and 
pass them on. 

It is worth knowing about. A booklet, 
entitled ““The Story of 600,000 Invisible 


Hands,’’ tellssomethingaboutthisservice. 
A postal-card request will bring a copy. 


Ayear’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Grant S. Shaw, Prop. Good View Farm 
The SAL-VET 
Man 


S.R.FEIL, 
Pres. The 
5S. R. Fell Co, 
Registered 
Pharmacist 
and Graduate 
National 

Institute of 
-» Pharmacy 



































HOW Other 


READ Farmers Have 
Profited by Simply Send- 
ing Me the COUPON 


"The hog cholera is all around us in thie 
meignborscu? bas 80 oes hese is pot selagie 
am oe onging ©® men 

who are feeding Sal-Vet.’—Thomas COannedy, 





“Tam much pleased with the results 
from feeding *‘Sal-Vet."” I have had no sick 
hogs, while my next neighbor has lost over 
arty “os Syplene. i cunsly will meyer be 

ithou jal-Vet"* on my place again.’’—Ro: 
O, Truitt, Lincoln City, ‘Del ” r 

“My lambs were dying at the rate of one or 
twoeveryday. After 1 began feeding Sal-Vet, 

lost one, but that was near'y dead by the 
time the remedy arrived. Since then, l have 
not had any more lo: and the lambs are all 
in tip top condition. would not think of 
keeping sheep without Sal-Vet.”"—J. A. 
Biedert, Findlay, Ill. 
















“After a thorough trial, I am enclosing here- 
with the price of the “Sal-Vet" with the 
thorough conviction that it is THE BEST 
INVESTMENT I HAVE EVER MADE.”—O, 
W. Jack, Minneola, Fla. 








“Your “Sal-Vet * saved my hogs. Many other 
herds all around me died from hog cholera, 
but minearest‘ll all healthy, Ican attribute 
their escape to nothing but “*Sal-Vet.'’—R. B. 
Fenske, Hoyt, Kansas. 


| "I fed the 200)b. barrel of *“Sal-Vet” and 





















believe that it saved my hogs, as the cholera 
evept this part of the country, but 1 have not 
had a single sick hog.’"—G. W. Cammins, Rt. 
Nol., Box 16, Cincinnati, lowa. 


“Sal-Vet"’ amply fille the bill. Neighbors 
all around me have lost hogs, but I have lost 
none since feeding “Sal-Vet."—Walter J. 


Gilbert, Waltonville, Ills. 


a 
' more for them than before feeding it. It 
4 certainly Rs to feed “Sal-Vet.”—John 
eche, N. Dak. 


¥ “I have just spent a day with the lambs that, 
f we have on feed at our demonstration farm 

: at Guldwell. ‘Sal-Vet gives them better ap- 
petites and soemed to make them have better 
Me. thrift. In fact, the gains have been very ra- 
Fg pidly,tncrocsing since we began feeding “Sai- 

d et.”"—E. J. Iddings, Animal Husbandman, 
University of Idaho, College of Agriculture 
f Agriculture Experiment Station, Moscow, 

aho. 








1a “Our hogs had been dying for sometime, but 
after feeding *Sal-Vet”’ tothem for two weeks, 
the posses, stopped. pix Bore Jost none of 
our since, than. ou." —8. en, 
Oxford. t Ohio. 7 


« 40 lbe. 25; 100 Ibe. , $5; 200 Ib. 
PRICES: ; 30 Ib $13; 500 Ib., $21.12 
No orders filled for less than 40 Ib. on this 60 
day trial offer. Never sold in bulk; only in 
Trade-Marked “‘Sal-Vet” packages. 
mente for days’ trial are based on 1 Ib. of 
*“Sal-Vet’’ for each sheep or hog, and 4!b. for 
each horse or head of cattle, as near as we can 
come without breaking regular size packages. 








“' ‘Sal-Vet’ is certainly a great remedy for_horses 
or out of condition. I have 


that their feed foes f: » and the flow; of milk 
Bt ased. 


Gowanda, N. Y. 
“Some of my pigs were so sick I thought they were 


You want to keep hog cholera, swine plague 


Bey diseases off your farm. 
sy YOU WANT TO MAKE MORE MONEY FROM YOUR STOCK. Then, you 
must get rid of the deadly, disease-breeding worms. 


Worms Are Robbing You Right NOW! 


You may not know it but they are at work on your farm in your pastures and among your animals. 
fll prove it before your own eyes and before you pay me a penny. 





SIDNEY AR. FEIL, Pres. 
THE S. R. FEIL 


BDept.AA 10-11-13 c 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTU RIST 


beyond medicine or other help. They weuld not eat, 
anid were the Doorest pigs I ever saw. After feeding 
hem for thirty days, 
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raising. Every year I suffered great loss of lambs on “I have kept hogs all my life and have fed loty _ 
account of the worms. I used everyt usually - of grain to make them grow. I sold one lot of hogs © 
‘Sal- Vet" recommended f before I got the shipment of ‘Sal-Vet,’ but kept 


t they were put 
good condition. 


cases, 


lor such , ineludi tobaceo and - 
Have been feeding it ever since and gasoline, but I will say that your ‘Sal-Vet’ is the equal number. I fed ‘Sal-Vet’ to the latter for tes  ” 
am Well pleased with the present condition of my only thing I ever used that did the business. I have weeks, and while they were not as old as the 


not lest a single lamb since using ‘Sal-Vet’ and the 
cost is nothing compared with the saving it effects.’’ 


Harley P. Sherman, Alfred Station, N. Y. 


hogs.’ lot, I sold them and they weighed 250 pounds morg 


than the oldest which had not had ‘Sal-Vet.’ ’ 
John E. Severence, Savannah, N. Y. 


and other contagious 


Thos. H. Brush, Greenlawn, N. ¥. 
“I have bad over forty years’ experience in sheep 





You want to have healthier, thriftier farm’ animals. 


Stomach Worms in Sheep 


I'll show you how these 
. pests are not only stealing your feed—keeping your animals from putting on flesh and robbing 
fig you of your stock profits—but what is still worse they are slowly and surely laying the founda- 
3 tion for hog cholera and other terrible plagues which cause 

millions of dollars of losses every year. Prevention is far better xo 

than cure. Disedse is expensive. You can’t afford to take part Neass Maley, Fok 
chances, especially when I make you this unusual, liberal offer. ~./ S mete ‘ve er 
te 
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The EDITOR of 
the lowa Homestead 
says concerning Hog Cholera: — “ Nine- 
tenths of the trouble that occurs among hogs is 


due first to a weakening of the constitutional powers 
on account of the ravages of worms.” 






ri SHOW 
You HOW to Have 


healthier, thriftier, worm-free ariimals—how to make them look 
better—grow faster on no more feed—make you more money. I'll rid them of 
worms at my risk and without a penny of pay in advance if you will just send me the 
coupon below. All I ask is the privilege of sending you a 60 days’ supply of “SAL-VET” 
so I can prove to you right on your own farm before your own eyes, on your own stock, 
what I have already proved to thousands of other farmers. I want you to see for yourself 
the wonderful change “SAL-VET” will work in your stock. I want you to see how it 
will kill and expel these dangerous stomach and intestinal worms, how it will make your 
farm animals put on flesh—how it will put snap in the eye, gloss on the coat and vim and 
energy in every muscle. “SAL-VET” can’t help but work a wonderful change in your stock because it frees 


them of the myriads of blood-sucking parasites that fasten themselves along the lining of the stomach and 
intestines and rob the animals of the nourishment needed for growth and thrift, and rob you of your stock profits. 

























The Great 


WORM 
Destroyer 


The Great 
Live STOCK 
Conditioner 7m 






“SAL-VET” is a great boon to stock raisers—it has conquered once 
and for all the most destructive parasites known to animal kingdom—the pests that 
cause 90% of all live stock losses. You can’t hope to have the best stock—the healthiest / if 
animals and make the most money unless you get rid of the worms. Being a medi- \ \ 
cated salt, stock like ““SAL-VET” and run to it freely while 


They Doctor Themselves _. 


It requires no dosing—no drenching—no starving—no bother at all. The 
cost is trifling if it does everything I claim and absolutely nothing if it fails. For only 1-12th of 
acent a day any hog or sheep can run to it freely—larger animals gf course consume a trifle more. 
Remember I don’t ask a single penny of pay in advance. I want yot to see the results first—on 
your farm—before you decide. 








All I ask you to do is to fili out the coupon at the left—tell me 


how many head of stock you have and Ill ship you enough “SAL-VET” tolast 

all your stock 60 days. You simply pay the freight charges when it arrives (nothing more) then 

when the 60 days are up if you are not satisfied that “SAL-VET” has done what I claimed, I'll 

cancel the charge—You won’t owe me one penny. Don’t put off trying “SAL-VET” another 

day. Protect your stock from disease—see for yourself how you can have healthier, thriftier, 
better, money-making animals. SEND THE COUPON NOW. Address 


q SIDNEY R. FEIL, President 














